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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2oth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, I91 Regent Street. 

Pariss Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—'The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new aadrsess 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold.4S Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Xansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashvilie, G, W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Tow:nan & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St, Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


Society . : : ' 
Seen on the Stage . 


Social Topics—Race and Class . 


Haphazard Jottings . 
A Miniature—fiction 
What She Wears 











Glimpses ; ‘ ee 
Seen in the Shops ‘ 2 oo 
What They Read . ‘ . 64 
On the Book Counter 64 
In Sight... Se 64 
As Seen by Him . , , ’ ' : , a 
Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes : , . v 
Our Traveling Commissioner vi 
Descriptions of Fashions , : aes) 
PERSONAL SERVICES ROBES AND GOWNS 
SOCIETY WOMAN ME. C. A. SOCHOR 


Who has had great success in designing and 

selecting toilets of personal friends will select 
materials or execute orders for gowns in the very lat- 
est models. Shopping orders ot all kinds also taken, 
References given and required. Address until Sep- 
tember, Mrs. ELEANOR Lewis, care Monroe & 
Co., Bankers, Rue Scribe, Paris, France 





YHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


promptly executed by a woman of refinement, 

taste andexperience. Entire trousseaux under- 
taken, Interior decorating a specialty. References 
given and required. Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WAR- 
REN, 2 and 4 Thirty-third Street, West, opposite 
Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 

535 Fitth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





M. 


F I N N 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 West 48th Street 





. 
a... ee: &. Ft" 
TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—F NTIRE 
TROUSSEAUX DESIGNED—GOWNS 
27 East 21st Street, New York 
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B. 


. oe oe Se oe 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
REDUCED PRICES DURING SUMMER MONTHS 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 





TAILORS 





ULLENCAMP & CO. 
MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 
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MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 


H. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers, 

Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 





EN RY ARDEN 


JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 








28 JULY, 1808 
§¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
alse, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the oniy certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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15 West 30th Street 
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EAN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 45th Street 
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ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 








HATS AND BONNETS 





E OUMANS—H AT S&S 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway . 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 








DIED 

Otis.—At his residence, Bellport, L. |, 
on Fri., 22 July, James Otis, Esq., in the 
62nd year of his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Edgoldsbach-Hadik —Countess Marj, 
V. Taufkirsched-Edgoldsbach, of Vienna, to 
Count Alexander Hadik de Futak, of Austria, 


INTIMATIONS 


Barclay.—Mr. and Mrs. Sackett M., 
Barclay will spend the summer at Thornfield, 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Belknap.—Mrs. Robert Belknap and her 
daughters wilispend the summer at Hunting. 
ton, L. I. 

Grinnell.—Mrs. Robert Minturn Grin. 
nell is spending the summer in Europe. 

Hurry.—Mr. and Mrs. Randolph Huny 
are at Larchmont, N. Y., for the season. 

Jennings.—Mr, and Mrs. Oliver Gould 
Jennings are at Mailands, Fairfield, for the 
summer, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—The recent arrivals at Bar 
Harbor include Ambassador and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Draper, Mr. and Mrs. Antonio Y, 
Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Abercrombie. 

A large dinner was given last week by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Emery in honor of their 
guests, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur D. Weeks, 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. Morgan G, 
Barnwell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Casimer De 
Rham, Mr. and Mrs. R. Horace Gallatin, 
Miss Charlotte Pell, Mr. Edward J. Taylor, 
Mr. and Mrs, Frank Ejlis and Mr. and Mis, 
Samuel Megargee Wright. 

On 19 July a dinner was given by Mis. 
William P. Draper in honor of Miss Ethel 
Gregory. Present were Miss Gaw, Miss 
Nathalie Barney, Miss Lucy Draper, Miss 
Van Nest, Miss Kate D. Kinkle, Mr, 
Charles T. How, Mr. Waldron Bates, Mr, 
James Ro:s Todd, Mr. W. P. Draper, Jr., 
Mr. Reginald Johnson, Mr. de Coppet and 
Mr. Goodrich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bleeker Banks gave a din- 
ner on Thurs. in honor of Bishop and Mrs, 
Doane; their guests were Bishop William 
Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Kennedy, Mr. Regin- 
ald Johnson, Miss Cuyger and Mrs. Henry 
Drayton. 

A stag dinner was given by Judge Emery 
lately at the Hotel Sorrento. Present were 
Senator Engene Hale, Justice Wiswell, Jus- 
tice Haskell, President Hyde of Bowdoin 
College, Mr. Frank A. Wilson, president of 
the Maine Central Railroad ; Professor Henry 
C. Emery, of Bowdoin College; Dr. Alfred 
Mitchell, Mr. Daniel Crosby, Mr. F. H. 
Appleton, Mr. Charles F. Woodward, Mr. 
Charles Libby, Mr, Clarence Hale and Mr. 
James Legendre. 

Lenox.-—An entertainment consisting of 
tableaux with a dance following was given at 
the Curtis Hotel last week in aid of the Red 
Cross Auxiliary No. 3, at which nearly two 
hundred dollars was cleared. Those who 
took part and the pictures they represented 
were: A Poster Girl, Miss Elizabeth Le 
Bourgeois; Duchess of Devonshire, Miss 
Swan; The Broken Pitcher, Miss Marie 
Winthrop; Girl with Muff, Miss Meta 
Mackay ; Princess de Lamballe, Miss Edith 
Cran; A Vandyke, Alfred Curtis; La Bal- 
angoire, Miss Maude Curtis; Japan, Miss 
Kate Cary, Miss Marie Gilmore and Mrs. 
John Thompson ; Lady Teazle, Miss Marion 
Greenleaf; Liberty, Miss Edith Barnes; 
Cuba, Miss Margaret Adams ; America, Miss 
Van de Veer. 

The list of those who are occupying cot- 
tages at Lenox this summer is as follows: 
Mr. Joseph W. Burden, Under Lodge ; Mr. 
Hamilton W. Cary, Hillside; Mrs. W. F. 
Cary, the Willows ; Mr. Robert W. Chapin, 
Norwood; Mr. Henry H. Cook, Wheat- 
leigh; Mr. Charles W. Cooper, Bonnie 
Brae; Mrs. E. Cottonett, Roadside; Mrs. 
Henry A. Cram, Highlawn ; Mr. Henry W. 
Curtiss, Root cottage; Mr. Bayard Cutting, 
Schermerhorn cottage ; Mr. Richard S. Dana, 
Maple Farm; Mr. Thatche: M. Adams, Bel 
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Air; Mrs. William Adams, Wayside; Mr. 
ohn E. Alexandre, Frelinghuysen cottage ; 
Rev. Harold Arrowsmith, the Rectory ; Mrs. 
Richard T. Auchmuty, the Dormer; Mr. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Osceola Lodge; Mrs. 
Francis C, Barlow, Sunny Bank ; Capt. John 
§. Barnes, Coldbrook ; Mrs. J. Williams 
Biddle, Breezy Corners; Mr. David W. 
Bishop, Interlaken; Mr. Walter P. Bliss, 
Sunnyridge; Mrs. William H. Bradford, 
Wayside; Mr. Charles Bullard, Merrywood ; 
Mr. J. W. Davis, Bishop cottage No. 2; 
Mr. Carlos de Heredia, Wheatleigh ; Mr. 
Warren E. Dennis, Rockwell cottage; Mrs. 
John de Ruyter, Walker cottage ; Mr. Rich- 
ard C. Dixey, Tanglewood ; Mr. Giraud 
Foster, Mr. George C. Frasier, Yokun ; Mr. 
Samuel Frothingham, Blumsted ; Miss Clem- 
entina Furniss, Edgecomb; Mr. Clinton 
G. Gilmore, Lithgow; Dr. Richard C. 
Greenleaf, Windyside; Mr. W. S. 
Gurnee, Jr., the Poplas; Mr. George 
Griswold Haven, Sunnycroft; Rev. Rob- 
et A. Henck, Shiloh Lodge; Mr. 
George Higginson, The Corners; Mr. 
Richard M. Hoe, the Lathrop cottage; Mr. 
F. B. Hoffman, Brookhurst; Dr. H. P. 
Jacques, Ethelwynd Farm; Mr. Anson 
Phelp Stokes, Shadow Brook; Mrs. R. M, 
Strebeigh, Smith cottage ; Mrs. Frank K. 
Sturgis, Clipston Grange; Miss Alice Tain- 
ton, Fairlawn; Miss M. A. Tappan, Tan- 
glewood; Mr. W. A. Taylor, Servin cottage; 
Mr. Ward Thoron, Eddy cottage; Mr. 
George E. Turnure, Tanner cottage; Mrs. 
George Westinghouse, Erskine Park; Mrs. 
Joseph M. White, Maplehurst ; Mrs E. A. 
Wickes, Field cottage; Mrs. Robert Win- 
throp, Ethelwynde; Miss Helen Parish, 
Cosy Nook; Mr. John E. Parsons, Ston- 
over; Mr. H. H. Pease, Lorington ; Mr. 
Phillips Phenix, Elm cottage No 1; Mr. 
Edward Stephen Rawson, Quincy cottage ; 
Mr, S. Howland Robbins, Root cottage ; 
Mr. Nelson Robinson, Club cottage ; 
Miss G. W. Sargent, Sargent cottage; Mr. 
J. S. Schenck, Robbins cottage; Mr. F. 
Augustus Schermerhorn, Pine Croft; Mr. 
W. C. Schermerhorn, Elm cottage, No. 2; 
Mr, Albert R. Shattuck, The Elms; Miss 
Anna Parkman Shaw, The Homestead ; 
Mr. S Parkman Shaw, Redwood; Mr. 
John Sloane, Wyndhurst ; Mr. William D. 
Sloane, Elm Court ; Mrs. James S. Soutter, 
Roger’s cottage, Mr. Myles Standish, Bishop 
cottage, No. 1; Mr. T. E. Stillman, Bacon 
cottage ; Mr. Morris K. Jesup, Belvoir Ter- 
race; Mr, John Innes Kane, Pine Acre; 
Mrs. A. C. Kingsland, Village View ; Dr. 
Francis P. Kinnicutt, Deepedene; Mr. 
David Lydig, Thistke Wood ; Mrs. B. Mac- 
kav, Cosy cottage; Major J. C Mallery, 
Judge Bishop cottage; Mr. D. Percy Mor- 
gan, Stonover Farm ; Mr. George H. Mor- 
gan, Ventfort Hall; Mrs. F. H. North, 
Smith cottage, 

The recent arrivals at the Curtis Hotel are 
Mr. Thomas E, Platt, Mr. and Mrs. James 
H. Bland, Mr. William P. Hennicken, 
Mrs. G. M. Bryce, Miss Brann, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. H. Bellows, Miss Irene Bellows, 
Miss Gertrude Bellows, Mr. Irving Knicker- 
bocker, Mr. and Mrs. N. A. Shaw, Jr., 
Master Archie Shaw, Mrs. M. E. Moulton, 
Miss Winghart, Mr. W. A. Taylor, Mr. 
Clarence Cary, Miss Faye, Miss A. M. Faye, 
Miss M. S. Waters, Mr. William F. Dixon, 
Mr. William Post, Mr. William Post, Jr. 

Newport.—A dinner dance was given 
lat week by Mrs. Potter Palmer in honor of 
the Count of Turin. The table was decorated 
with carnations and ribbons of red, white and 
green, the Italian national colors. Present at 
the dinner were Count of Turin, Major Car- 
peneto, Chevalier Leicca, Baroness Seilliére, 
Marquis and Marquise de Merinville, Mrs, 
William Astor, Mr. and Mrs. F. K Pendle- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. E. Rollins Morse, Mr. 
and Mrs. C Astor Bristed, the Misses Grant, 
French and Potter, and Honore Potter. 

During the week dinners were also given 
by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Mrs. Benja- 
min Shaw, Miss Johnson, Mrs. Pembroke 
Jones, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. J. Fred. 
Pierson, Mrs. N. D. W. Clapp, Mrs. C. M. 
Oclrichs, Mrs, Herman O¢elrichs, Mrs. H. 
McK. Twombly, Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge ee 
Gerry, Mrs. A. Lanfear Norrie, Mrs. 
Astor Bristed, Mrs, Potter Palmer, Mrs. 1 
Clinton Gray and Mrs. T. M. Davis. 





Mrs. George L. Rives gave a dinner on 
Monday in honor of her niece, Miss Charlotte 
Whiting. 

Mrs. J. J. Wysong gave a luncheon last 
week at Gooseberry Island in honor of Prince 
Victor Emmanuel. Present were Major 
Carpeneto, Mr. and Mrs. J. Thomson 
Spencer, Judge and Mrs. J. C. Gray, Mr. 
and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Mortimer Brooks, Mrs. William Pollock, 
Miss Carter, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew and 
Mr. Bachanan Winthrop. 

A course of French lectures was begun 
yesterday at the residence of Mrs. William 
Storrs Wells by Prof. Wisner. Lectures will 
be given at the houses of Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Mrs, John Clinton Gray, Mrs. N. Devereaux 
Clapp and Mrs. William F. Whitehouse. 
The patronesses are Mrs. William Astor, 
Mrs. Edward L. Willing, Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Miss Edith 
Cushing, Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, Mrs. 
Harold Brown, Miss Alice Blight, Mrs. 
James P. Kernochan, Mrs. Henry Clews and 
Mrs, Charles H. Baldwin. 

Arrivals at the Ocean House include Mrs. 
Charles Russell Hone, Mr. Harold Hone, 
Mr. William B. Bininger, Miss Purdy, Mrs. 
A, Cuthbert Roberts and family, Mr. Ernest 
De Grand, Mr. W. B. Chamberlain, Miss 
Chamberlain, Miss MacGregor, Mr. J. S. 
Maynard, Count Stalzynski. 

Southampton.—Southampton is crowded 
with golfers this week, as the invitation 
tournament at the Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club is being held, and for which there were 
about fifty entries. 

A floral parade was given on Friday at the 
athletic grounds in aid of the Red Cross, 
Prizes were given for decorated bicycles, 
single horses, pairs, etc. A large sum was 
realized. 

A putting match was given on Thursday 
morning at the Meadow Club, by Mr. Peter 
Marié. The contestants were divided into 
three classes—married women, young ladies 
and girls not yetout. Two prizes were given 
in each class. Prizes were won: First, by 
Mrs. Henry E. Coe; second, Mrs. Charles 
T. Barney; first, by Miss Beatrix Hoyt ; 
second, by Miss Marie Harrison; first, by 
Miss Julia Edgar; second, by Miss Nathalie 
Henderson. Saturday morning all the prize 
winners putted for a silver cup, also given by 
Mr. Marié, the winner being Mrs Barney. 

A lecture was given last week at the resi- 
dence of Mrs, Henry Barnes, by Mrs. Gil 
low, its object being to provide funds for the 
library. Among those present were : Judge 
and Mrs, Howland, Mrs. F. W. Jackson, 
Mrs. James Barclay, Mrs, Henry Barclay, 
Mrs. William Allen Butler, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Blagden, Mrs. Kennedy, Rev. Mr, 
Battershall, Miss Robb, Mrs. Goodhue Liv- 
ingston, Mrs, Garner, Miss Amory. 

Dinners were given at the Meadow Club 
on Fri. by Mrs. Frederic Neilson, Mr. Peter 
Marie and Mrs, Hoadley. 

A luncheon was given on Sat. by Mrs. 
Frederic Neilson in honor of Dr and Mrs. 
Seward Webb, who have been visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. James Breese. Others present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Harry May, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry McVickar, Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevor, Mrs. James McVickar, Mr. Marié 
and Mr. Isaac Iselin, 

Cottages have been recently taken by Col. 
and Mrs. Jay and Mr. and Mrs Dallas Pratt. 


GOLF 


Dyker Meadow.—A team match was 
held at the Dyker Meadow Club on Saturday 
between the home team and that of the 
Westchester County Club. Following is the 


summary : 
DYKER MEADOW COUNTRY CLUB 

W. K. Fowler.. ° J. B. Harriman...... 3 
F.N. Doubleday. ° We S BO. c0-20-0- 8 
Alfred L. Norris a cans Me aden was ° 
H G. McKeever. ... 3 Alexander Morten... © 
A. G. Jennings...... 5 Frank Sadlier....... 0 

Fath cteventsiss 20 Ws cou Stcces 4 


Shinnecock.—The challenge cup was 
again won on Saturday, by George C. Clark, 
Jr., with a gross score of 83. The handi- 
cap was won by N. Thayer Robb, with a 
score of 92——20—72. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 
Fuerst Bismarck.—Sailing Thu., 14 
July, Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Bishop, Mr. C. 





H. Bulkley, Mr. Richard Campbell, Mr. C. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. J. Hitchcock, Mrs. M. J. 
Hitchcock, Miss Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. 
Julian Kennedy, Mr. Charles Van Cort- 
landt, 


RED CROSS NOTES 


A fete champétre will be given at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. E. C. Benedict, Indian Har- 
bor, Greenwich, Conn., on Saturday after- 
noon, 6 Aug., in aid of the Branch Auxil- 
iary No. 6 of the Metcalf-Bliss Cot Equip- 
ment of the National Red Cross Society. 
Tickets of admission, at $1 each, can be ob- 
tained at the Waldorf-Astoria or from Mrs, 
E. C. Benedict, Mrs, Hastings, Mrs. Lewis 
Cruger Hasell, Mrs. George H. Hubbell, 
Miss Kirtland and Mrs. N. Withereil, all of 
Greenwich ; Mrs. John Erving, Manursing 
Island; Mrs. J. V. L. Pruyn, Rye, N. Y.; 
Miss Marion Story, Port Chester, and Mrs. 
William Iselin, New Rochelle. 


The subscriptions received by Mrs. Ches- 
ter Griswold to date are as follows : 

Burlington (Vt) Branch, Mrs, Chester 

Griswold, president ake + o6006eS Ke $1,688 75 
New London (Conn,) Branch. . esse 8889 CO 
Southampton (L. I.) Branch.............. 1,245 CO 
Ridgefield (Comn.) Branch.... . «» Tors 86 
Tarrytown. on-Hudson Branch, Mrs. John 

D. Archbold, president .. ....... .... JOO CO 
Huntington Valley (Penn.) Branch, Mrs. 

Robert Sturgis, chairman.... .. ...... 760 00 
North East Harbor ( Me.) Branch....... 390 CO 
Narragansett Pier (R. I.) Branch........ 422. 00 
Stone Ridge (UisterCo.,N. Y.) Branch. 565 00 
Newport (R. 1.) Branch, Mrs. Ludlow, 

president, amount sent direct to Mr. 

Tappan.. s. Se 
Scarborough- on- Hudson (N. Y. ) ‘Branch. 375 00 
Islip (L. 1.) Branch. ° 305 00 
Ballston Lake (Saratoga Co. - 'N. Y. ) 

Branch. .. . 237 5° 
Tuxedo Park, N. +. 29 "collected by Miss 

te EE GR a 140 CO 
Ramapo, N. Jv °9 collected Fade Miss Julia 

Pierson..... . 50° 0O 

Grand total raised by branches..... . $9,641 11 
Amount received by Mrs. Chester Gris- 

wold from summer branches’ ........ 9,123 11 
Individual subscriptions pare ac- 

* knowledged.. ... 7 ee Be 1,893 75 


The subscriptions received for the Red 
Cross Relief Fund now amount to $126,- 
355.03. Among those received last week 
was one of $1,000 from David H. King, 
Jr. It was sent to Treasurer Frederick D. 
Tappan, with the request that it be used for 
the relief of the Spanish prisoners at Ports- 
mouth. 


[" SEEN ON THE STAGE 


de: Kelcey-Shannon company begin 
the next season on 23 August at 
Power's (late Hooley’s) Theatre in 
Chicago, opening with Clyde Fitch's success- 
ful play, The Moth and the Flame. Mr. 
Joseph H. Whiting replaces Mr. Le Moyne 
in the cast. 





Among preliminary musical announce- 
ments is that put out by Mr. Henry Wolf 
sohn, who, as the manager of a number of 
celebrated vocalists and instrumentalists is 
enabled to present an alluring prospectus. 
The most conspicuous of the promised artists 
is M. Moriz Rosenthal, who is due here in 
the middle of October, and whose stay will 
be prolonged until May to enable him to give 
recitals in all of the principal American 
cities. Miss Adéle aus der Ohe and M. 
Siloti are other pianists who will appear here 
under Mr. Wolfsohn’s management. ‘The 
list of violinists includes Henri Marteau, who 
will be here next spring only, and Fritz 
Kreisler, who is engaged for the whole sea- 
son. The singers are Campanari, McKenzie 
Gordor, H. Evan Williams, Hugo Heinz, 
the baritone, who is to arrive here in January, 
and Whitney Mockridge, who comes in De- 
cember. Ffranggon-Davies will sing at the 
Worcester and Maine Festivals this autumn, 
and this singer will be here again in the 
spring. Miss Cecile Lorraine is an American 
soprano, favorably known in connection with 
work with the Carl Opera Company. Mr. 
Wolfsobn is also endeavoring to arrange for a 
spring season for Arthur Nikisch and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin, the com- 
ing of this distinguished company depending 
upon a sufficient number of engagements 
being guaranteed in advance. 





Finally, Yankee Doodle Dandy, the Casino 
extravaganza, has been presented to the pub. 
lic. The scenes include one of a class room 
in the Academy of Design, others show the 
Battery, Printing House Square, a scene in a 
police station and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, at dawn. 


Imre Kiralfy’s novel spectacle is to be pro- 
duced on a prodigious scale, and the prepara- 
tions going forward in connection with it at 
Madison Square Garden are costly and elab- 
orate. 


The Beggar Student is being given this 
week by De Wolf Hopper and his company 
at Manhattan Beach Theatre. 


Roland Reed begins his season at the Bos- 
ton Museum on 29 August, appearing in A 
Distinguished Guest, an adaptation from the 
German, 


Victor Herbert is hard at work on his new 
comic opera, The Fortune Teller. 


Cook’s Tour at Koster & Bial's is in its 
eighth week. 


The origin of the Cake Walk continues to 
be the principal feature of the Casino Roof 
Garden, 


At the Eden Musee the most absorbing 
interest is the war features, of which there are 
neatly one hundred. The pictures are shown 
in sets of twelveeach hour during the day and 
evening. On Sundays the pictures are shown 
from three until nine P. m. 


At Keith’s Union Square Theatre, That 
Lawyer’s Fee—a little play made pleasantly 
known by Rosina Vokes—is being enacted 
this week by Grace Sherwood and William 
Bernard, both of whom are well known on 
the regular stage. Jeanne Franko, the vio- 
linist, is also to be heard for the week at 
Keith's. 


The rehearsals of The Morgans of Michi- 
gan begins at the Bijou in August. This 
farce was written by Glen MacDonough, who 
claims to have given his bantling more form 
than is usually considered necessary by farce 
playwrights. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Casino Roof Garden— Vaudeville, 

Pastor's —Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial’s— Burlesque and Variety. 

Madison Square Roof Garden—Concerts. 

American Theatre — Vaudeville, 

Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace—1:30-11 Continuous performance. 

Eden Mus¢e—Cinématograph, waxworks. 

Manhattan Beach--Concert by the 22nd Regi- 
ment Band at 7, Pain's Battle of Manila at 8, 
and The Beggar Student at 9. 








STADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF 
HIGH CLASS GARMENTS 
FOR 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
LinEN Duck 
OuTING CycLe 
Suits SkirTS 





The only makers of the S, & F, Patented 
Safety Cycle Skirt 


Our street suit and our cycle 
costume exhibits were both a- 
werded the first prizes at the 
1898 Model Doll Show at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 














LA PENSEE 


140 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. L 
Importees and Manufacturers of 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN COTILLON FAVORS 
AND FRENCH NOVELTIES. FINE 
ART EMBROIDERIES AND MATERIALS. 


Also 403 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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FICTION THE WAR 
KENNETH GRAHAME contrib- RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


utes a “ Golden Age ” story called now shows what was really going on 
“ A Saga of the Seas,” illustrated by while the army waited at Tumpa. 
Walter Appleton Clark. Illustrated by photographs by Elmen- 


A POLITICAL STORY called dorf. Mr. Davis also describes “The 
“The Amalgamated Bill” (a novel Landing of the Army” o Cuban 
plot), by Charles Warren, illustrated soil in his characteristic vivid manner. 


by Clifford Carleton. 

eet : ; JOHN R. SPEARS narrates the 
A NEWSPA PER STORY, with chase of Cervera and the storming of 
a ghost in it, called “ Gormley’s San Juan as only an Annapolis grad- 
Scoop,” by E A. Walcott, illustrated uate and trained writer could. Mr. 
by Peter Newell. Spears was one of the few witnesses of 
RED ROCK, Thomas Nelson the latter event, and took his despatch 
Page’s chronicle of Reconstruction, boat under fire to get a good view. 

illustrated by B. West Clinedinst, 
continues. EPISODES OF THE WAR.— 
—. “ First Engagement on Cuban Soil,” 
CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN’S by* J. F. J. Archibald (who was 
paper on “ Paul Jones in the Revo- wounded in the engagement). IIlus- 
Ce — lution” tells of the famous fight of trated by the author and by Elmen- 


( The August issue, published Fuly 23d. ) the Bonhomme Richard and the dorf’s photographs—“ The Affair of 
the Winslow ” is vividly described 


8 PAGES IN COLOR Serapis. Illustrated fully. iy Se. See. 


E.S. MARTIN’S poem of the sea SENATOR LODGE’S “Story of 
is accompanied by 8 full-page designs the Revolution” with numerous illus- 
: PRICE, 25 CENTS A NUMBER, $3.00 


in colors by Henry McCarter, printed trations by Pyle, Yohn, de Thulstrup, > ae” Game Acar amen, 


by an unusual method. Potthast, and Ditzler, continues. CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, PUBLISHES, 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
W orld’s Columbian Exposition 


Important Announcement! E. TWYEFFORT 


Feder’s _ . ae MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
Pompadour Skirt Protector AY ‘ee 381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Bet. 35th and 36th Sis) 


having now been on the market two years, its 
Correct GARMENTS For ALL Functions. 


super eminent merits have been established by the 
test of time. Now, therefore, we guarantee the 
dutaoility of the article as fol- 
lows: We will mail a new 
skirt length of Feder's Pom- a 
padour to any person who, hav 
ing used it, does not find that 


1 Outwears the skirt. ; W H 
Claims under Ladies ho Like 
this guarantee y < e 

eS” houtsve ror, ND Good Society 
warded through the dealer from f . e 
whom the goods were bought. BHF of as well as safe company and comfortable 
Dealers throughout the country @ i 

. cars should always travel on the lines of the The Pink Hunting Coat. 


have been notified of this guaran- 
tee. The genuine goods have the 


name FEDER'S stamped on — 66 Bi F 99 
every yard and are wound on spools bearing the 1g our 
above labels. 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS, If you live between or beyond 
Established 1847. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, | LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND 
98-100 Bleecker St., New York. Benton Harbor, Detroit, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Peoria, Cairo, Vincennes, Terre Haute, L () N (j B E A CH H 0 T EL 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Dayton, Columbus, TT AND INN 
You can travel on the lines of the Big co AGES 
Four. Insist upon tickets via this rail- NOW OPEN 


road. Learn all about it beforehand by . 
writing for pamphlet which tells. rea. aon dl bps c ~ a » nd dg 


7 * 
«.. O, McCorRMIck, WARREN J. Lyncu, . 
Passenger Traffic Manager. ‘Ass’t Gen’l Pass. & T’k't Agt, Forty-five minutes from New York. Express trains 
CINCINNATI. and unexcelled Railroad service Excellent Accom- 


| modations for Bicyclists. 
y@) is imitated so closely in bot- 
tles and labels that even 
dealers are sometimes de- ; i 
ceived. The genuine bears ° . ° . . 
5 ecte:“amaaninen | Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New Y% ark, Baltimore, 
Julichs-Plats,” the address § | Philadelphia, Richmond, and other American cities, originally pub- USED ON THIS PAPER 
of the great Farina distil- . P 79 ° os . NK 
lery, “gegenuber dem 4 | lished in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, to any address'in the Un'tea States, MANUFACTURED BY 
the Julichs Place). Julichs- Platz” (opposite § | Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.00, ORS gy 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Bole Agents. by the publishers —Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New York. NEW YORK. 


Coaching and Driving Coats. 














| LIBERAL TERMS FOR SEASON GUESTS. 


Fair Lp OWWeCn from Vogue LONG DISTANCE aa ci oak 


A. E. DICK, Proprietor. 
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to realize that race and class are vital 

distinctions and not mere geographi- 
cal expressions or artificial caste rulings. Our 
own and friendly nations were ringing with the 
brilliant achievements of our navy when an ap- 
palling tragedy in northern waters sent a thrill 
of horror through the land and alas ! there 
was mourning in many homes. The anguish 
of bereavement was intensified by the realiza- 
tion that the sacrifice of life was as unnecessary 
as it was cruel for the crew and steerage com- 
posed of Latins—French and Italians—obey- 
ing the primeval instinct of self preservation, 
fought with the desperation of savages to save 
themselves regardless of their fellow passen- 
gers, committing in their struggles acts of bru- 
tality such as make one blush to acknowledge 
them as members of the human family. So 
far as evidenced by their conduct they might 
have been wild men of wood and cave in pre- 
historic times, rather than natives of Christian 
countries where for centuries losing one’s life 
for another has been held as among the sub- 
limest acts of which a human being is capable. 


2 ier world has been made again 


Fate, chance, what you will, was responsi- 
ble for another happening which followed so 
closely after the other tragedy as to give the 
effect almost of simultaneous occurrence, the 
horror in this second catastrophe being fire, 
that most appalling of all casualities at sea. 
The nearness of a possible ghastly death steeled 
the nerves of the Anglo-Saxon officers and 
crew and with the coolness born of self-discip- 
line they planned and strove for the lives of 
others. The natural instinct with this race 
was subdued in favor of the altruistic impulse 
to give the weaker the first chance in the tragic 
battle for life. With dread fire gaining on 
them so fast that the possibility of safety for 
any became every second more problematical, 
these men of our blood worked with intelligence 
and persistence against odds that might have 
appalled the bravest heart. 


The boastful Latin includes chivalry among 
his self-alleged virtues. The answer to this 
boast for all time will be, one woman saved 


trom the Bourgoyne—of whom by the way 
one who had experienced the ‘¢ chivalry 
of the French said ‘‘she must have been 
strong.”” 


The Anglo-Saxon’s ideal of chivalry takes 
the form of remaining on a burning ship, risk- 
ing near chance of a horrible death, until all 
the women and children are carefully consigned 
to the life-boats and rowed away out of danger 
from the burning pile. It is given to few pto- 
ples to witness so sharp, so dramatic and so 
quickly presented a contrast between national- 
ities as was supplied by the Newfoundland and 
Barnegat casualties. e have proved, not 
alone on the battlefields of land and water but 
in the highway of peaceful pursuits, that when 
the occasion demands heroes they are forth- 
coming always. ‘‘A nation of shopkeepers *’ ? 
Where is the European nation who to-day 
would willingly try conclusions with our erst- 
while buyers and sellers ? 


In fairness it should be admitted that the 
Latins are not entirely without honor in the 
present contest of heroism, as the brave be- 
havior of Spanish officers and the Spanish army 
and navy has shown; and there have been 
most pathetic exhibitions of  self-restraint 
amounting to heroism on the part of delicate, 
refined women refugees, without where to lay 
their heads and without aught toeat. Herded 
with the commonest of the Santiago popula- 
tion that sought refuge within our lines, ex- 
hausted, hungry and heartbroken, any breech 
of manners would be forgivable in a gentle- 
woman so sore beset with trouble, for few ex- 
periences develop the latent savage in human- 
ity as does hunger. But it is recorded that 
when the United States officials distributed 
food supplies, it was noticed that the refined 
women were not among those who pressed for- 
ward, elbowing their way to the front. The 
peasant and servant classes were a swaying, 
horribly eager mob in front, while the gentle- 
women kept to the rear. As the quantity of 
food was not sufficient to satisfy the needs of 
all the large number of refugees, these women 
ran a risk of starving, but better that than a 
wild scramble with semi-savages for portions 
of an insufficient food supply. Class told 
with them as race with our men. Grand- 
fathers are very tremendously to the fore in 
influence in these times, 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


ROCKS AND TREES TO SOME ARE ONLY ROCKS 
AND TREES—THE HATS OF WOMEN TOUR- 
ISTS—-THOSE SLOVENLY NAPE LOCKS— 
TRAVELERS WHO REGARD IDENTIFICA- 
TION AS THE BE-ALL OF TOURING— 
A FEMININE EMBODIMENT OF 
‘¢DON’T’”’ 


Oints of view were never more divergent 
P than those entertained by a community 
which, established on a mountain side, 
worships nature to an extreme extent—the 
view of the opposite mountains being a fetish 
to which all bow down—and the opinion of a 
serving maid as expressed to a departing guest: 
‘« Indeed, it’s good to get away from here,” 
said she; ‘*nothing but rocks and trees.” 
Not even when foliage and stone in combina- 
tion result in the superb range of the Catskills 
could this unperceiving young person see aught 
in them but a dreary monotony of materials. 
Poor Philistine ! What does not she and her 
‘kind miss ! 


* 
* * 


The most marked characteristic of tourists, 
when seen en masse, crowded behind restrain- 
ing gates on pier or boat, is a lack of tidiness. 
The fault lies in the main with the hats, which 
are usually conspicuous for anything but neat- 
ness. Flowers are unsuitable for traveling, 
as are also picturesque hats or those with 
irregularly indented brims. The best cut skirt 
and jacket are spoiled in effect, when travel- 
ing, if surmounted by a beflowered, dressy 
hat. Ribbons, silk and stiff feathers are the 
neatest, most serviceable and generally most fit 
ornamentation for touring hats. 

* 
* % 

The appearance of women tourists would be 
much improved if they were neater about hair 
arrangement, their especial slovenliness con- 
sisting in their not properly tethering with hair- 
pins the short hairs that grow about the nape 
of the neck, and which they allow to hang 
down over their collars in most unsightly 
fashion. A small hand glass, carried in the 
traveling bag and used at frequent intervals in 
the dressing-room, would accomplish much- 
needed missionary work for back-hair neatness 
among women. 

~ 
* * 

A certain set of travelers remind the on- 
looker of those student people who keep their 
eyes fixed on the libretto at a Wagner repre- 
sentation, thereby losing all the visual delights 
set forth in the fine productions which are 
given the American public. On a Hudson 
River boat the prototype of the libretto devotee 
arms herself with an illuminated map, and so 
eager is she to identify Tarrytown, Sing Sing, 
Nyack and every other, town, likewise well- 
known hills, that she gives herself up entirely 


VOGUE 


to the effort of fitting the passing panorama to 
the labels on her map, with the result that no 
time is left for the contemplation of the un- 
rivaled beauties of the lovely Hudson. At the 
journey’s end her only satisfaction is that she 
has placed various groupings of dwelling- 
houses and manufactories, the outsides of 
which only she has seen from a distance. 
Imagine the type of mind which finds its chief 
concern, when sailing for hours over a glori- 
ous river, in concentrating its interest on town 
sites along its banks ! 
- 
* * 

She was traveling alone, which it is the 
American woman's privilege to do, but she 
should have had a chaperon to keep her from 
making a nuisance of herself. Her personality 
to start with was not engaging for she was 
spare of figure, aged about forty, sallow of 
complexion, long and thin of face, spectacled, 
awkward in movement and clothed in ill-cut 
garments of good material. She was first ob- 
served in the dining saloon where she appealed 
to various waiters for services which they were 
under no obligations to render. Later she 
appeared upon the forward deck of the steamer 
and planting a camp stool directly in front and 
within a foot of some sight seers who had secured 
choice seats, she unfurled a good sized umbrella, 
thus effectually cutting off the view from those 
behind. Some audible protestings finally in- 
duced her toturn about and ask two men if her 
umbrella interfered with their comfort. No 
reply was given although she repeated her 
question, the victims regarding the inquiry 
apparently as a superfluous impertinence. 

* 
* * 

Some time later she abandoned the camp 
chair and secured a seat on a bench ; no sooner 
was she settled than she began an audible suck- 
ing of lemons. This form of nerve torture for 
her neighbors continued for a half hour when 
she turned her attention to a readjustment of 
her head gear. Her sailor she replaced with a 
hideously unbecoming soft cap of blue and 
white plaid flannel, which when arranged to 
her satisfaction she used as a sort of pillow. 
Presently she presented as ugly a picture of 
womanhood as could be imagined. Her plaided 
head and spectacled face lolled to one side, the 
lemon skins filled her lap some slipping to the 
deck, her knees were apart, her feet awkwardly 
disposed. She slept for some time and when 
she awoke it was to worry her neighbors as to 
the whereabouts of Sing Sing. At first she 
sought information of women, but hearing one 
man among a group sitting about five feet away 
from her talking of the buildings and roads on 
the shore, she shouted: ‘¢ Mister, mister, 
what did you say about that road?*’ The 
man although visibly taken aback answered 
that and several other of her questions, but 
when she gave evidence of a desire to keep 
up a conversation which on account of interven- 
ing distance was of necessity carried on in loud 
tones, the man quietly changed his seat to one 
twenty feet away. The woman had the grace 
not to follow him although her previous goings 
on had been such as to prepare one for even 
such a breech of manners. The woman late 
in the day fell in with a woman acquaintance 
and after that she was not obnoxious. Had 
she been pretty and young her gaucheries, 
familiarity and exactions might have been ac- 
cepted with tolerance ; but in plain-looking 
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middle-aged women eccentricity of behavior 
paralyzes the gallantry of every man whom they 
meet. On all accounts lady-like demeanor, 
desirable in all, is supremely the best for the 
ugly and the no longer young. 


A MINIATURE 


BY M. F, 


" See you are as vivid as ever.”” 
**¢ Your choice of words is execrable, 
Mr. Geoffrey.” 

«« Why ?”” 

She gave a languid sweep of her fan in the 
direction of a full-length mirror opposite. 

‘*A tall, colorless creature with a stoop, 
sleepy yellow eyes and lashes, matching her 
tired hair; a gown of the same shade, only 
more so—how vivid !"" Her low, slow laugh 
slipped through the last word provokingly. 

‘I will add—not retract,’ he said ; ‘* you 
are a vivid harmony, Mrs. Winthrop.”’ 

.** A straw-colored harmony,”” she retorted. 
Then suddenly she tapped him on the arm 
with her fan and looked into his eyes. ‘¢ Char- 
lie, don’t you think me what I look—just a 
wisp of straw? Tell me.’’ 

There was a pale lustre about this woman, 
a life in the glistening eyes and hair which 
held one spell-bound. The man looked at 
her intently. A taunting laugh behind her 
wistful expression kept back the words he 
would have said. 

*« You are as fascinating as ever,"’ he mut- 
tered. 

Hilda Winthrop glanced at him quickly, 
and then the long gold-tipped lashes took up 
their usual réle, concealing those too speaking 
eyes. The music of the ball-room came to 
their ears faintly. 

‘< A fitting accompaniment to conversation 
with Mrs. Winthrop,’’ Geoffrey thought. 
There always seemed to be a certain amount 
of stage setting around her, though she was 
never dramatic. 

*¢ Don’t,” she said, and there was a sort of 
wearied disgust in her tone. ‘* Besides, you 
haven't answered my question.”” 

‘¢I should hardly have called you that five 
years ago,”” he said, ‘‘and remember I have 
only been with you a minute to-night.”’ 

«« But there is no more of the same woman 
about me now spiritually than materially. I 
am utterly changed—utterly changed. I have 
a number of little brand new mental and spirit- 
ual germs which you know nothing about. 
The old have been as utterly cast away as all 
those little physical particles which were once 
me.”” 

He laughed. 

‘« Then how do you expect me to tell you 
what you are or are not?”” 

«¢T want a snap judgment.”’ 

«¢ Which is worth just that,’’ he said, snap- 
ping his fingers. ‘*Ah, Mrs. Winthrop, I 
am afraid you are what you were and always 
will be—a fraud !°* 

She winced. 

‘¢ Yes, that is it, and as I am so people are 
to me. Charlie, don’t laugh, I am on a 
quest.”” 

«s An ardent one? *’ 

‘< Yes, if it were not paradoxical to use 
a word for such a quest. Iam in search of 


(Ccntinued on page $4) 
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(Continued trom page 52) 
such a sensation.’” This time he did what 
she told him not to do unreservedly, he 
threw back his head and laughed and laughed. 
She flushed for a moment and then joined in. 

«« Mrs, Winthrop !*" 

‘¢ Yes, I mean it. That is the one way in 
which I have changed. Before—five years 
ago—I spent my time suppressing feeling— 
now—oh, how I want it !”” 

The slow musical tones ceased a moment 
and she twined her fingers in and out of each 
other. The straight brows were bent, the 
lashes drooped ; he could not see her eyes. 

‘¢ Have you ever had a want which was not 
immediately granted, Mrs. Winthrop ?”’ 

‘¢]T want to want! I desire to desire,”’ she 
said Then she laughed a low laugh with a 
break in it—one of her charms. ‘‘ Oh, don't 
you see? There was a small urchin who 
flattened his nose against the dining-room 
window this afternoon and looked at the table 
with greedy eyes. He was much more to be 


IN SUMMER 


envied than I who sent everything away un 


tasted. I am a helpless paralytic and can 
neither laugh nor cry with the rest of the 
world.”’ 

** Poor Hilda.”” 

She looked up at him suddenly with sur- 
prise in hereyes. The genuine pity in his 
tone seemed to change her mood. 

*¢ You foolish fellow, did you think I meant 
all that ? Imagine me, Hilda Winthrop, posing 
as a satiated queen—a desireless being—when 
the one desire of .my life has never been satis- 
fied."’ She spoke with a passionate force 
which startled him: ‘*I want love, love, 
love.”” 

He caught her wrist and made her look at 
him. 

‘‘ Hilda, you must be crazy ; you have 
had more love lavished upon you than any 
woman I have ever known. Why, here am I, 
after five years’ separation, again as completely 
absorbed, as bewitched as ever.”” 

‘¢ And during those five years,’ 


. 


she said, 


slowly, ‘‘ how often did you think of me?” 

He looked down at her and played with her 
fan a moment ; his face was pale. 

¢« There was another,’” he said, ‘* but she is 
dead. My feeling for you is—quite differ- 
ent.”” 

The woman beside him rose languidly. 

««I thought so,”” she said ; ‘¢ yes, there is no 
doubt about it. I have had more love—your 
kind of love—tlavished upon me than any woman 
I have ever known—only—there is always 
another—and their feeling for her is—quite 
different."” A sudden snap of ivory startled 
the silence. ‘* How stupid! I have broken 
my fan. But, Charlie, you foolish fellow, 
why are you looking at me in that high trag- 
edy kind of a way? You see, of course, I 
was only chaffing you again, stupid boy ; don’t 
you know I always have what I want and want 
what I have ? Come—oh listen to that waltz! *’ 

She swayed slightly and half put out her 
arms retreating from his towards the ball-room. 

“You don’t even walk like other people,”’ 
he said, musingly, ‘* you float.”’ 

The hall seemed hot and bewildering after 
the seclusion of the little room. Hilda's face 
had resumed its usual expression of indolent 
ennui. ‘*I don’t think I will dance just yet 
after all, Charlie. I am thirsty.” 

‘‘But Ido not think I will get you any- 
thing. Now how about the small urchin, 
Hilda, and the want unsatisfied? Are you 
very thirsty? Well, I am thirsty too, but I 
am going to drink my fill first."" He devoured 
her with his eyes. 

‘« Why am I like the sea,’’ she asked, sud 
denly. 

‘*A hundred reasons! Because you are 
cruel, fascinating, alluring, insatiable, varying, 
unconquerable—the reasons are endless; but I 
am a venturesome sailor and tg 

** What happens to sailors who drink of the 
sea?’* she said softly. ‘*Go away, Charlie, 
there is nothing of the cool fresh little spring 
about me.’ He still gazed into her eyes. 
**No, don’t go,’’ she went on, ‘*I wouldn't 
have you for the world, dear boy, but run and 
get me some Apollinaris."* 

Hilda, musing, watched the tall figure make 
its way across the room, the soft rhythm of the 
waltz seemed to catch up and float away with 
her thoughts before they were even quite 
formed. She was pleasantly conscious of an 
old friendship revived, an old admiration re- 
kindled—but it did not prevent her from yawn- 
ing twice behind her broken fan. ‘«* Always 
the same, always the same,’’ she thought, 
¢¢ Oh, how tired Iam of it all—of them all— 
flowers and sweets and chips off already cracked 
hearts. ‘suddenly her thoughts paused. 
Someone was looking at her, and so intently 
that she was half startled out of her composure. 
Geoffrey had come back. She turned to him. 

‘¢ Who is that man?’” she said, ‘‘the one 
with black hair and cork-screw eyes, and 
clothes too small for him ?** He followed her 
eyes. 

‘©Why Mrs. Winthrop, that is Cortland 
Price, our celebrated artist—don't you know 
him? He is a mighty fine fellow, only beastly 
cranky; sells his pictures for a song, because 
he thinks them not really worth much, and all 
that sort of thing, don’t you know.”’ 

‘‘ How amusing! Bring him up and intro- 
duce him, Charlie.*’ 

** Look here, Hilda, I know that tone, and 
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it means mischief. Now don’t go to work 
and tie that poor fellow into a knot. We 
know your tricks and your manners. You 
have such a devilishly clever way of making 
nooses hard and fast for other people and only 
slip-knots for yourself."* 

‘¢Not nooses, only bow-knots, Charlie.”* 


VOGUE 


—that it is only fair for me to tell you in the 
first place.”* 
‘*Why?"’ His glance met hers. 
«* How well you act, Charlie—you used to 
be such a duffer. I shall have to get to know 
ou all over again. Will you take me up ?”’ 
‘« Why, yes, if you choose ; what will you 


the artist by her side. Cortland Price was an 
interesting study, and she scrutinized him care- 
fully while talking idle chat. One of Hilda's 
theories had always been that the eyes showed 
the mood of the moment and the mouth the 
character. She looked from one to the other 
and saw that the mouth was firm and rather 





They both laughed. Come, the evening is 
slipping away, and I want to meet this artist.” 
<< Promise me not to flirt with him?’”’ 

«¢On the contrary‘ I tell you what I will 
do: I will make you a bet that within three 
weeks he will be as fond of me—as you are." 

<¢ It is impossible for you to win your wager 


THE LATEST TURN OF FASHION 


have if you win?*’ She looked at him through 
half-shut lids. 

<« Roses,"” she said, ‘‘red roses, a whole 
garden of them, remember.”” 

Then someone came and whirled her away, 
and it was not until a half-hour afterwards that 
she found herself again in the little room with 


compressed, that the eyes were very intense as 
they looked down at hers, and she came to the 
natural but flattering conclusion that here was 
a strong man, a Sampson whose secret she 
knew, whose weakness she had discovered. 
And but a glance from her eyes would be as 


(Continued on page 58) 
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(Continued from page 55) 

effective as the scissors of Delilah had been in 
their fatal work. How did she know all this ? 
What peculiar instinct is it which tells a 
woman that one man is hers whenever she 
chooses to take him, and that another she can- 
not touch, though she tries for an eternity ? 

Hilda smiled dreamily into his eyes and 
then broke off in the midst of some common- 
place sentence : ‘* Mr. Price, a penny for your 
thoughts."” 


‘¢ They're worth more than that.”” 

‘* How trite we are. A dance then.’ 

«© Yes, I will tell you for a whole dance, 
but perhaps you would not care to hear. I 
was just mooning about you—the way I have 
done for the last month.”’ 

‘¢ Why, when have you seen me ?”” 

*« You pass my studio every day.”’ 

«©Oh !"’ She looked down at his hands a 
moment—the nervous, wiry hands of an artist. 
They were clasped loosely over his knee as he 
bent forward. She had broken off one of the 


, 


roses from her bouquet and was twirling it 
slowly. ‘* Tell me,*’ she said, and she 
brushed his hands with the bud, then dropped 
it into them. His eyes shone. 

««Shall I tell you exactly ?”’ he answered in 
his intense hurried way so different from her 
indolence. 

“«¢ Well, I was thinking how wonderful your 
beauty is. It is unique ; I should not dare to 
paint you; I was describing you to myself 
just now.”’ 


‘¢ Describe aloud.”’ 

He smiled. ‘* You are a drooping beauty,” 
he said. ‘* Your hair droops because it likes 
to touch those level brows, and your lashes 
droop because they are jealous of the jewels 
they conceal." 

‘¢ Topaz, you should say.” 

‘¢And your mouth,’’ he said dreamily, 
‘¢ your mouth droops a bit, too—pouts at the 
thought that it is forever denied the privilege 
of kissing itself.’” 

(Continued on pa; e 60) 
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(Continued from page 58) 

‘¢ Mr. Price !”” 

‘Mrs. Winthrop, can you ever forgive 
me? What a brute I am! I didn’t know 
what I was saying, really—you make me think 
aloud. On my honor you do.” 

His penitence was so sincere that she laughed 
and forgave him. 

«« You artists are privileged, and after all, 
one can forgive anything that is well said,”’ 
she suggested. She was quick to note his 
sudden frown. ‘* My dear Mr. Price, you 
must never believe what I say, for I never say 
what I believe—that is, ina ball-room. It is 
against my principles."’ His frown by this 
time had quite gone. 

Then Hilda caught sight of Charlie Geof- 
frey. He was sitting in a corner of the room 
talking to a young girl and looking over her 
head at Mrs. Winthrop. Hilda smiled sig- 
nificantly. One hand rested on the arm of her 
chair ; she opened the fingers and then closed 
them firmly over the palm of her hand. It 
was an expression of utter conscious power. 

Geoffrey drew a low whistle. ‘* Tigress,” 


thought he, ‘she has him fast already.”’ 


* * * 


A week after the ball Geoffrey found him- 
self seated by Mrs. Winthrop and again sub- 
jugated by her nameless charm. How well he 
remembered this little Cupid’s room. He had 
given it that title himself five years ago. It 
was small and luxurious and always filled with 
flowers. A divan occupied one side from 
corner to corner. Opposite was a pretty fire- 
place, at the end a desk and a long mirror, 
which reflected the fire, the many shaded 
lamps, the flowers, a wealth of color every- 
where, but subdued by soft tints and general 
harmony. 

Mrs. Winthrop had drawn a low arm-chair 
to the fire, and was leaning back in it, her 
eyes closed when he entered. One small slip- 
pered foot rested on the fender, her forefinger 
was in the middle of a book, but he noticed 
the book was upside down. The whole atti- 
tude was one of luxurious revery. She held 
out her left hand languidly, not turning her 
head or opening her eyes. 

‘Oh, why did you come ?”” she asked, * I 
was so deliciously comfortable—just between 
the land of dreams and the fragrance of my 
violets." A small white table by her side 
held a huge bowl of the pretty things. «¢ But 
you know,”’ she said, ‘*I really can’t wake up 
and talk to you.” She turned a little like a 
sleepy child. 

Geoffrey sat down and looked at her with a 
musing admiration in his eyes. 

‘*Did you ever realize,’’ he said, ‘* how 
people create atmospheres? Each person has 
a special atmosphere which tells me just what 
they are much more than what they say or do 
or look. Now you,’” he went on, dispassion- 
ately, ‘‘are quite enervating, you take all the 
stiffness out of one’s moral muscle, you make 
one feel that all effort is ridiculous, and loung- 
ing one’s true vocation. You might dress 
like a Salvation Armyist, read sermons all day 
long and look severe whenever certain things 
were mentioned, but you could never rid your- 
self of that all pervading indolent atmosphere. *’ 

‘« Exactly !** She looked up at him a mo- 
ment. ‘* Now the artist," she went on mu- 
singly, ‘‘is decidedly opposite—he—*’ she 
hesitated a moment and threw a long-stemmed 
violet to the greyhound at her feet—<‘ he 


VOGUE 


—-stimulates."" The dog lazily beheaded the 
tiny flower, then chewed its purple petals, and 
held up his head for another. ‘* Lance loves 
violets,"’ she said, ‘‘isn’t it queer? Now 
watch.’’ She threw him one after another, 
and he held them between his paws, threw 
them in the air, pounced on them again with 
daintily lifted feet and then settled down on 
the rug to decapitate the rest. A card fell 
from the table, Geoffrey in lifting it saw dis- 
tinctly the name of Courtland Price. 

‘<I thought you loved flowers,’’ he said. 

‘¢I do, but I love amusement more.”’ 

‘<I imagined,’’ he went on, ‘that your 
love of the beautiful was the predominating 
trait in your character, but I am beginning to 
fancy F 

‘¢ What?” 

‘¢ Oh, nothing—only Hilda, do you know I 
think this craving for amusement might lead 
you to do ugly things.”” 

‘* You are rude ; besides I have never in my 
life done anything really wrong.’’ She held 
up her beautiful head defiantly. ‘* The worst 
you can accuse me of is drifting.”” 

‘« Drifting is dangerous for other people as 
well as yourself.”’ 

She laughed. 

‘« For instance ?”’ 

‘Well, poor Price, he can’t go on sending 
you violets indefinitely.*” 

She looked down and a sudden wave of 
color swept over the delicate face. She stooped 
and picked up one flower still untouched by 
Lance. Geoffrey almost fancied he saw a tear 
trembling through the golden lashes. Then 
she laughed and threw the flower in his face. 

** No,”” she said, ‘and besides his cravats 
are getting awfully shabby. I hate shabby 
cravats. Come, Charlie, stop moralizing, get 
back into that delightful ball-room mood of 
yours. And have you forgotten that we made 
a wager? I must win my wager, you know.”’ 

‘<It was an outrage !_ I retract !*’ 

‘« But you can’t. I want my red roses, and 
besides—"’ she laughed and looked down, 
‘my quest bids fair to be successful.”” 


* * + 


Cupid’s room again, a gray day which only 
enhances the luxurious brightness. Hilda 
Winthrop lounges amongst the cushions on the 
divan, indolently graceful as always, but with 
an air of subdued impatience quite foreign to 
her natural listlessnsss. A ring at the street 
door, a quick step and Courtland Price stands 
in the doorway, entering unceremoniously as 
an old friend. 

** How shocking of you, Mr. Price! Five 
calls in one week! Isn't this what people 
call rather rushing things?’’ Her sparkling 
welcoming eyes belied the reproof; her out- 
stretched hand seemed to linger willingly in 
his. 

‘If I am not denied how can I resist the 
luxury ?”’ 

‘¢ Does your stern creed allow of luxuries ?*’ 

‘< Yes, when they become necessities.’” 

He had seated himself by her and was look- 
ing longingly into her eyes. Suddenly he 
glanced away and his brow contracted. The 
silence was peculiarly oppressive. Hilda 
looked at him in question. All these weeks 
she had led him on quite thoughtlessly, living 
in his strong personality, his absolute devotion 
satisfying even her exacting self-love. 

‘*Men never die of broken hearts,’’ she as- 
sured herself when sluggish conscience stirred. 
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‘<I have so often played the part of consola- 
tion prize, I know.’ But things were differ- 
entnow. She was suddenly realizing that she 
too had a heart, and however trifling other 
peoples’ bruises might seem to her, her own 
comfort was of infinite importance. Now, 
even as she looked at him she had a ridiculous 
desire to smooth out that tired wrinkle in his 
forehead ; her hand seemed involuntarily to move 
a little in the direction of the dark head. She 
started as one does so often on the verge of 
sleep and wrenched herself back into the old 
indolent mood. 

‘* Mr. Price, stop frowning,”’ she said petu- 
lently, ‘* Don’t you know that this is Cupid’s 
room and all my smiling careless little loves 
will fly away in fright if you don’t take care? 
Have you read your Prentice Mulford ? 
Thoughts are things and we shall have lots of 
ugly imps around us presently.”’ 

** So you look upon loveas a smiling young 
cupid ?*” 

She nodded. 

‘*No,”” he said, ‘‘it is a great fallen angel 
with infinite possibilities either the one way or 
the other.”’ His tone frightened her. He 
frowned again and the drawn look about his 
lips sent a strange pain through her heart. She 
leaned back on the cushions near him, her 
breath came in queer little catches, but she 
was smiling at him as only she knew how to 
smile and she held his eyes with her own. She 
was so near to him that those quick little 
breaths disturbed his hair. He opened his lips 
to speak. 

‘«Don’t,’’ she said, «*I told you that you 
mustn’t think those things, much less say 
them.’’ She put her finger on his lips and 
added a soft ** Hush,’” still smiling. 

‘Hilda !** Suddenly the great strong 
man had caught her to him. She was lost in 
his desperate tender embrace and then, she 
did not know how it happened, but she was 
free, and she stood up before him, her eyes 
blazing anger and her lips curled scorrfully. 

‘‘You are no gentleman, no gentleman,” 
she found herself saying, ‘I will never see you 
again,’’ and tears, real tears, made their way 
down her cheeks. Was this intense, living, 
realizing being Hilda Winthrop? She found 
time to wonder even in the midst of it all. 

‘‘Do you really mean what you have said,” 
he asked slowly. ‘* Don’t you care for me, 
Hilda?”’ 


‘<I cannot bear you.’ 


> 


* * * 


Cupid’s room, yet again, everything much 
as it was when Geoffrey had entered it that 
first time three weeks ago, even to Hilda Win- 
throp, who was lounging book in hand by the 
fire. To Charlie she seemed even more in- 
different and indolent than ever. He had a 
sudden desire to force life into those drooping 
eyes. 

‘¢ You ice-maiden !"’ he said—‘‘ or no, you 
are made of stone, even fire can’t melt you.”’ 

«‘Don’t be silly, dear boy, I’m nothing but 
ordinary flesh and blood.”’ 

There was no tantalizing coquetry behind 
the cold indifference of the words. A rather 
blunt candor not at all in keeping with her 
usual suggested sarcasm marked the words. 
There was a soft wistful expression about the 
mouth which he had never seen there before. 
She was infinitely attractive. 

‘‘ Hilda, can I never take you out of your- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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(Continued from page 60.) 
self? Can I never rouse you to love or hate 
or anger or anything beyond amused indiffer- 
ence ?”’ 

‘© No, Charlie,’” she said, ‘¢I don’t think 
you can.” 

‘«But let me try. Don’t you want me to 
do so? I thought you were in search of sensa- 
tion.”” A curious desire came over him to 
shake that listless beautiful form. 

‘« My search is ended,”’ she said, slowly. 

‘¢ What do you mean?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, well, nothing—only—I have won my 
wager and I want my red roses.”” 

‘¢ Hilda, tell me did you love him ?”’ 

She moved restlessly. ‘* Did I love a pen- 
niless nobody ? How stupid of you, Charles.” 

«¢ Did you love him ?”’ 

She stood up suddenly. ‘* Did I love him ? 
I only know that the force of his love kindled 
and then burnt to ashes my indifference—that 
it seemed to enter and surround me—that in 
it I lived and moved and had my being, and 
that when he was gone all that was living in 
me went too.”’ 

‘Why did he go?”’ 

«*T sent him away.”’ 

««Why?*’ A wave of color swept over 
her. At last Geoffrey saw her as a living, 
feeling, suffering woman. He knew now why 
his passionate devotion for her had never 
amounted to love before. 

‘«‘Why?"’ he persisted, taking in each 
glowing detail of eye and cheek and lip. 

«* Because,’’ she said, and as the words came 
she whitened, ‘‘ he kissed me!’ 

Once more Cupid’s room, smothered in red 
roses. A woman keeling by the fire, the only 
pale cold thing in all this wealth of color. 
Her hands are stretched out perilously near the 
flames. In one she holds a card, and reads 
over the name listlessly. ‘‘ Charles Geoffrey.’” 
Congratulations and a good by are written 
underneath. She glances round at the red 
roses, laughs bitterly and throws the bit of 
pasteboard into the grate. But she still holds 
something in that other hand, holds it so 
tightly that the fingers ache. Now she unrolls 
it slowly—a sheet of paper and a few words on 
the first page and dated ‘¢ California.”’ 

‘¢I suppose you are in Cupid’s room with 
your little smiling loves about you. My room is 
bare, and there is an ugly devil hovering near, 
with whom I must fight now, before I take up 
my broken life again. Wish me success—or 
would that be too much trouble? Burn this 
quickly before all the hot despairing murderous 
thoughts which are in it disturb the peace of 
your dainty room.”’ 

Her lips quivered and then grew straight and 
pale, she thrust her hand in the flames with the 
paper clenched in her fingers. 

‘¢ Ah,’” she murmured, then the fingers 
slowly unclosed themselves and the paper fell 
into the heart of the flames. 

Lance came up and licked the blistered hand 
sorrowfully. She stroked his head. ‘* Lance,”’ 
she said, **my quest is ended. I have felt it 
all, all, but I will never feel again, Lance, it 
costs too much.** Lance stretched his long 
legs and whined, then he nosed around a 
moment and dropped something at her feet. 
She looked down. There lay one of the little 
faded violets she had thrown to him so long 
ago. Why that must have been ten years 
back. She took it up and gazed at it wistfully, 
but with a gathering coldness in her eyes. She 
half started to put it in her dress, then laughed 


~ long and incrusted with lace to match. 


VOGUE 


and tossed it into the fire. She stretched her 
long arms and sighed. 
‘¢No, Lance, old fellow, haven't I told you 


it costs too much, too much ?”’ 
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DRESSING OF SMART WOMEN AT THE COUNTRY 
CLUBS — COMBINATIONS OF SILK AND 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIE — THREE- 
CORNERED TOQUES — ELBOW 
SLEEVES AND CHEMISETTES 





the vicinity of New York—such as 

Tuxedo, the Country Club and Ards- 
ley—are sharing the prestige of Newport's 
choicest creations. Smart women will differ- 
entiate themselves wherever they go, conse- 
quently Newport cannot absorb all the fashion 
and elegance of town life unto herself while 
increase of wealth and population goes on as 
rapidly as it does with us. 


i worn at the well-known clubs in 


A MAIZE-COLORED COSTUME, INCLUDING 
TOQUE 

Recent visits to two of the clubs named 
were occasions to note many exquisite gowns, 
and to admire the effect of mingling soft light- 
weight silks with mousseline de soie, as the 
vogue is in Paris. Fancy a long-train skirt-— 
not the ball-dress train, but longer than the 
mode for demi-traines—in a lovely shade of 
maize silk, with three rings of lace garlands in 
a design of convolvuli and foliage, inset in 
waves showing their irregular edges, the first 
ring starting about ten inches above the bot- 
tom of the skirt, which had for its finish three 
narrow bias silk bands overlapping, with waved 
edges trimmed with a narrow gathered ruche 
of maize mousseline de soie. A polonaise of 
maize mousseline de soie, entirely overlaid 
with incrustations of similar fine lace, was 
worn over a demi-décolleté bodice, having 
short sleeves, while those of the polonaise were 
The 
maize silk bodice was in reality a part of the 
skirt cut en princesse. Nothing could fit 
more closely and beautifully than this polo- 
naise, outlining the figure as all the smart 
gowns do. Its high neck was prettily finished 
in both maize and white mousseline de soie, 
together with lace and a group of wired silk 
wings in the back, which had lace applications 
also. Small black velvet ribbon bows were 
posed in front and at the back of this neck 
band, and bows to match ornamented the flare 
of the wrists. Very chic was a belt of inch- 
wide black velvet ribbon. It fastened with a 
large gold wrought clasp studded with a few 
large carbuncles. Black fancy craquelé tulle 
toque with upturned front brim was worn, a 
black bird with outspread sharp wings being 
perched over the edge, and white lace, wired 
and curved wings jutting out from the sides. 
Yellow roses, softly crushed, trimmed the 
back. 


DASHING TOQUES 


Some of these upturned toques are so shaped 
as to resemble a military hat line of the three- 
cornered style so exceedingly becoming to 
round fresh young faces, and just now very 
much in favor. A dashing bow in rosette 
form with spiked quills fills up the front space. 
Besides bows, birds in flight, double or triple 
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sets of wings divided in stages by clusters of 
roses. Pompons or lace, tulle or gauzes are in 
the best style. ’ 


CHARMING BODICE MODEL 


What charm in elbow sleeves and high 
chemisettes of exquisite silk linons embroidered 
and lace incrusted, forming the upper portions 
of bodices, while the lower waist matching the 
skirt rises into a high corselet across the middle 
bust line. This model gives the smart expres- 
sion required, and seems to be in its various 
adaptations the one more seen worn on dressy 
occasions than any other model. It shows the 
figure off to perfection, for this corselet effect 
mounts up to bust line and preserves the figure 
contour delightfully. 


BOWS AND RUCHINGS 


Ruchings are much seen forming entire gowm 
trimmings for skirts and bodives, and are as ef- 
fective on plain gored skirts in designs as om 
edges and heads of flounces. The three-loop- 
wide ribbon bow, with two upturned sharp. 
ends, gives a dash of smartness to the left side 
of a bodice—whether high or low—on which 
floral trimming would be inappropriate. A 
number of flat bows in narrow velvet ribbon 
with buckles in the centre are used on the: 
bodices of gowns for day and evening wear. . 
The long bow with two loops and two ends 
holds its own as a left side finish to silk or rib- 
bon belts, so do sharp scarf ends, two above 
the belt and two below in half-sash length, es- 
pecially on the gowns of matrons past thirty, 
when sashes interfere with one’s dignity some- 
what. As for big rosettes, they are ubiqui- 
tous, in front or side of bodices, in velvet, silk, 
or gauze. 


GLIMPSES 


THaT— 

Hip-yokes on skirts are very much affected 
by those who seek a modification of the ultra 
sheath-like fit from belt to knee of smart 
skirts as they are now worn. 


DeEcIDEDLY— 


One of the best and coolest methods of im-. 
proving your figure if nature has been unkind, 
is to imagine who is most in vogue as a maker 
of short wash-crinolines. Go there and be - 
fitted for a hip-bustle before the season ends. 
You will never cease admiring the way your - 
skirt hangs, once you have begun to.wear this . 
improver. 


PRUDENTIAS— 

Far and near, be advised—retiyrn,,to town 
for a day or two to gather up, from,,the big - 
shop counters wonderful bargains in frock . 
lengths for yourselves and daughters. Little - 
accessories are going for a somg-—such as rib- - 
bons, buckles, belts, fancy jewelry, ties, col- - 
larettes, vests, chemisettes, shirt..waists, etc. 
Ir— 

We had the cheap cab systems, of Paris we - 
should be consistent in following the present - 
French fashion of long skirts. They never - 
were intended to be worm dragging on the pub- - 
lic pavement, and as American women we 
should show our good taste and good sense by 
keeping our long skirts for in-door and carriage - 
use. Of what use is our, knowledge of germ 
theories, if we act like sillies and carry disease . 
and death into not only our,own ,homes, but - 
those also of our friends and, neighbors ? 












|Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shop 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply.] 

F one wishes to appear very smart on a 
small expenditure, advantage should be 
taken of the July bargain sales of hats, 

parasols and all other feminine ammunition 


VOGUE 


prices. The watering-place months of July 
and August, when the greatest number of per- 
sons are away from town, are only half over 
by the first of August, giving one a full month 
or even longer of remaining summer to take 
advantage of these sales, most of the articles 
being useful until October. 

The hats illustrated in this number are in 
point. The black rough straw, trimmed with 


black tulle, wings and violets, can be had for $8. 





The turban of coarse yellow fancy straw, 
trimmed with green leaves and blue flowers, 
for $8. 

The garden hat, with a brim of shirred 
white organdie and a crown of turquoise-blue 
straw, with large bows of blue taffeta ribbon 


in front and two rosettes of blue on either 
side of the back to hold it in place, can be had 
for $5. 

A bluet leaves and 


straw, with green 








needed by a woman for her summer campaign. 
All can be bought for hardly more than a 
fourth of the 


hight-of-the-shopping-season 





trimmed with 


The 


black 
plaited silk tissue, black and white wings, is 
only $6. 


straw toque, 





buds of carnations and small blue flowers, 
with bow of corded cream 
price $10. 


taffeta ribbon, 


**SEEN IN THE SHOPS”’ ILLUSTRATIONS —SEE ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE 
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a WHAT THEY READ ie 


THE PLAY OF ANIMALS. BY KARL GROOS, 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF BASEL. TRANSLATED WITH THE 
AUTHOR'S COOPERATION BY ELIZABETH 
L, BALDWIN, WITH A PREFACE AND AN 
APPENDIX BY J. MARK BALUWIN 


N his preface Mr. Baldwin states: ‘‘In this 

I volume Professor Groos makes a con- 

tribution to three distinct but cognate de- 
partments of inquiry: Philosophical theology, 
animal psychology,and the genetic study of art. 
Those who have followed the beginnings of 
inquiry into the nature and functions of play 
in the animal world and in children will see 
at once how much light is to be expected 
from a thorough-going examination of all the 
facts and observations recorded in the litera- 
ture of animal life. This sort of examination 
Professor Groos makes with great care and 
thoroughness, and the result is a book which, 
in my opinion, is destined to have wide 
influence in all these departments of in- 
quiry.”” 

It is not to be expected that a book as eru- 
dite as this will in its entirety interest the 
general reader, but there is enough of infor- 
mation in a lighter vein to hold the attention 
of those who love animals and who also are 
sufficiently intelligent to be interested in the 
causes of the various activities of created 
things. In following out the development 
stages of play the author draws attention to 
how pupptes and boys act at certain stages of 
the game. ‘‘If,’’ he says, ‘*a very young 
puppy is tapped on the nose with the finger, 
he snaps at it. This is a playful expression 
of the fighting instinct, where the propensity 
to obey hereditary impulse is the sole cause 
for the act, since neither feeling nor an ideal- 
ized external aim can be alleged as such ; it 
is clearly a reaction to stimulation without 
higher psychic accompaniments. Going a 
step further, we will suppose a young dog 
that chases his brother for the first time and 
seizes him by the throat, Here the most 
probable supposition is that subjectively there 
is no difference between practical activity and 
this kind of play. The dog has the serious 
purpose to take the skin in his teeth, to 
throw his comrade and hold him fast on the 
ground. It is altogether improbable that he 
is making believe at first. Here, then, play 
appears psychologically as quite serious activ- 
ity, and a little attention to the subject will 
show that this is a very common condition 
among human beings. [For instance, a little 
girl two or three years old will seriously try to 
feed her doll with soup, or beat it severely. 
And how many billiard or chess players take 
defeat seriously ?] In thethird stage the dogs 
are grown larger and can bite effectively if 
they choose ; nevertheless they seldom hurt 
one another in their tussles. A conscious- 
ness of make-believe is rising gradually, and 
to the force of instinct is being added the 
recollection of the pleasure-giving qualities 
of play. Only in this way can we explain 
the animal’s restraining his fighting propensi- 
ties, beyond a certain limit, though the ex- 
ternal aim, the subjugation of his opponent, 
remains and tries hard to break through these 
restraints. Now, the full-grown dog romps 
with his master and the make-believe 1s fully 
developed and conscious, for his bite is inten- 
tionally only a mumbling, his grow! pure hy- 
pocrisy. The animal, playing a part as an 
actor, comes very near to art; henceforth he 
plays for play’s sake with very little external 
aim, though his disposition to use his strength 
in earnest as the play grows more exciting 
witnesses to the fact that it has not entirely 
vanished, At this point of the illustration 
we go to man for our instance. 

‘*Suppose instead of the dogs two boys 
wrestling ; here, too, we find the earnest 
aim to overcome an opponent, and at the 
same time consciousness that the pleasurable 
quality of the game can only be preserved by 
confining the struggle to certain limits and 
keeping up the pretense. Going on to a 
wrestling match before spectators the case is 
much the same, for the likeness to real fight- 
ing gained in one way is lost in another, 
since the most reckless wrestlers are held in 
check by external restrictions, called ‘rules 
of the game.’ Going on further, we make 


a great advance if we allow the contestants to 
arrange it all in advance: * You take a good 
grip and throw me, but I make a sudden 
move and get the upper hand,’ and so on. 
This, then, becomes pure make-believe, since 
both wrestlers are playing a part; but we 
shall find that, just as with the dogs romping 
with their masters, the real aim of conquering 
an opponent will get the better of these re- 
srictions if a particularly skilful move calls 
forth loud applause. But to go on with the 
illustration, Supposing the game carried out 
according to agreement, is all outward aim 
done away with? By no means. It appears 
in a modified form, in the desire to impress 
the hearers or spectators, and 1s at bottom 
our familiar pleasure in power, delight in be- 
ing able to extend the sphere of our ability, 
a motive which should never be underesti- 
mated. Even the artist does not create for 
the mere pleasure of it ; he too feels the force 
of this motive, though a higher external aim 
to him is the hope of influencing oth.r minds 
by means of his creations, which, through 
the power of suggestion, give him a spiritual 
supremacy over his fellow-creatures. This 
suggestive effect is his real aim, for while it is 
true in a sense that the artist should not re- 
gard applause by the multitude, but listen 
rather to the voice in his own breast, it is yet 
nonsense to say a great artist has no thought 
of the effect on others, |Groos is much too 
clear a thinker not to recognize this. In his 
‘ scaffolding’ of definitions he has this sen- 
tence: ‘ Aésthetic effort is not a means to an 
end outside of itself, but is its own end’ 
(p. 46). But soon after he says: ‘ The 
artist works not for himself alone, but for 
others; and if it is too much to say that he 
creates solely with a view to influencing others 
it is yet true that the form and trend of his 
effort are determined essentially by his con- 
ception of the public whom he addresses. A 
work of art always reveals as much of the 
public as of the artist, and Mill was guilty of 
a serious mistake when he said that the char- 
acteristic quality of poetry is that ‘*the poet 
never thinks of a hearer.’” On thecontrary, 
the poet would probably never give expression 
to his thoughts if there were no hearers’ 
(p-47).] What 1s nobler or more kingly 
than to rule by natural right? Spiritual su- 
premacy is the aim of the highest art, and 
there is no real genius without the desire 
for it. 

‘So we find in this pleasure in the posses- 
sion of power the psychological foundation for 
all play which has higher intellectual accom- 
paniments. But it should be remarked that 
the pleasure is greater when the action in- 
volves movements that are agreeable to the 
senses. Souriau finds an important source of 
pleasure in movements that overcome resist- 
ance. In many movement plays the earth’s 
attraction is the opponent we seek to con- 
quer, The rapid horizontal movement, the 
leap, the forward motion of a swing, are a 
mock victory over the force of gravitation. 
This is a most pregnant idea, and doubtless 
true essentially, though there is a difficulty 
in the fact that the backward motion of the 
swing, the leap into water and the lightning 
speed of coasting, all of which depend on the 
untrammeled action of gravitation, are just 
as pleasurable. The downward flight of birds, 
so often referred to in this book, belongs to 
the same category. Still, this does not dis- 
prove Souriau’s idea, for, while weight is not 
actually overcome in these exercises, there is 
freedom from all the unpleasant effects of 
weight, such as friction, jarring, etc. All 
gliding, slipping, rocking and floating mo- 
tions give us a peculiar and agreeable feeling 
of freedom, whether they are contrary to 
gravitation or not. We are freed from all 
the little jars and rubs that usually accompany 
our motions, and are primarily the effect of 
weight; hence these gliding motions are par- 
ticularly agreeable to the senses and tend 
greatly to increase the pleasurableness of play. 
The same is true of agreeable sounds and col- 
ors when they have place in a game. 

‘*If pleasure in the possession of power 
appears as the most important psychological 
foundation of play, its highest intellectual 
expression, its idealization, as it were, proves 
to be the assuming of a rdle or mock activity 
in any form. Objectively all play is of this 
character, since it employs an instinct when 
its actual aim is wanting, but subjectively 


play is not always sham occupation. It is 
safer, as we have seen, to assume that the 
primary forms have none of this. Only when 
the chase and fighting plays have been so fre- 
quently repeated that the animal recognizes 
their pleasurable quality can we assume that 
even an intelligent creature begins consciously 
to play a part. We may be quite sure of it, 
however, when he uses his weapons guard- 
edly and shows signs of friendship to his op- 
ponent, or when he tosses a bit of wood in 
the air and catches it again, As regards other 
kinds of play we are only justified in thinking 
it probable that such a consciousness of sham- 
ming is present; that monkeys, for instance, 
labor under a kind of mock excitement when 
they indulge their destructive impulses, and 
that the bird tumbling about in the air has 
some object when he seems on the point of 
falling helpless to the earth; that the parrot 
that knocks on his cage and cries, ‘Come 
in!’ is consciously making believe; that 
the wooing bird really plays the agree- 
able, and that his mate coquettes intentionally, 
etc.”” 

The work is a very fascinating study of the 
subject on which it treats, and the volume is 
commended to anyone who wishes a clearly 
put scientific treatise on a manifestation that 
meets one at every turn, It is to be regret- 
ted that space does not permit more extended 
quotations. Any questions asked in connec- 
tion with the book will be most willingly an- 
swered if same be addressed to Vogue. (Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co.) 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


CUBA AT A GLANCE. BY EMMA KAUFMAN 


AND ANNIE 0’ HAGAN 

Temperate and _ reasonable setting 
A forth of the Cuban question, as far 

as so vast a subject can be handled 
in so few pages. The joint authors are 
journalists, possessed of a well trained faculty 
for assembling and stating facts, and readers 
in search of information will find all reason- 
able expectations fulfilled in this handy little 
volume. The chapters on the Black War- 
rior and the Virginius, Recent American 
Grievances, Early Insurrections and The Ten 
Years’ War, will prove particularly illumi- 
nating to those to whom the war came as 
a surprise, and by arousing an intelligent 
curiosity will be of much value. (R. H. 
Russell. ) 


ARACHNE, BY GEORGE EBERS 


Hardened readers of Ebers know exactly 
what to expect in taking up a new book by 
that author, and Arachne will not disappoint 
them. Here are the usual two volumes of 
local color—this time of the period of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphia, vivid pictures of life at a 
period which it is hard for us to realize ever 
existed at all, yet presented with such a sim- 
ple seeming familiarity of detail as makes it 
appear as natural as nowadays, For it must 
be owned that this author never allows his 
vast stores of erudition to obscure his plots, 
and he contrives to tell as interesting a story 
of these far off times as if he were a Howells 
writing of Boston. N.B,—This comparison 
is for those who like Mr. Howells’s pictures 
of Boston and its suburbs, and is therefore 
intended as a compliment to Mr. Ebers, 
whose Arachne is thoroughly interesting. 
(D. Appleton & Co. ) 

PASSION FLOWERS. BY WILBUR FINLEY FAULEY 

This booklet appears a few months or years 
too late. Had it been published when the 
vogue of Mr. Stephen Crane was at its hight 
it might have attracted some attention as a 
specimen of a would-be ‘‘school,”” but now that 
the work of Mr. Crane has not even founded 
a decadent kindergarten such examples of its 
influence must stand or fall on their own 
merits. It is hardly worth while to particu- 
larize the stories in the volumes, but if The 
Soul of Sars is the most utterly sordid and 
unredeemed by any real ray of passion, then 
Giacomino, an idyl of Mulberry Bend, is the 
most ludicrously unreal and untrue to facts, 
fidelity to which was the watchword and sole 
claimed virtue of the essayed school. (Pub- 
lished by the writer. ) 
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IN SIGHT 


Udyard Kipling’s new book, to be pub. 
R lished in the autumn by the Double. 
day and McClure Company, is called 
The Day’s Work, It will include nearly ajj 
the stories which Mr. Kipling has produced 
during the last two or three years, among 
them The Ship that Found Herself, Bread 
Upon the Waters, The Devil and the Deep 
Sea, The Maltese Cat. 


* * * 


This firm will publish also a new book by 
Joseph Conrad, whose stories of Malasian 
life have attracted wide attention and what 
is more significant the approving note of such 
men as George Meredith, Barrie, and W, 
E. Henley. The Resue, a Tale of the Shal- 
lows, the title of Mr. Conrad’s forthcoming 
story, suggests the adventurous and fanciful 
quality which distinguishes his works. 


* * * 


The Harpers have just published Memoirs 
of a Rear-Admiral, by Rear-Admiral S. R, 
Franklin, U. S. N. (retired). Admiral 
Franklin has served nearly sixty years in the 
navy, and his memoirs contain many pictur- 
esque and interesting incidents, 

* * * 


Col. Andrew Haggard, an elder brother of 
the author of She, has written a novel based 
upon the career of Hannibal, which the Eng- 
lish firm of the Messrs. Hutchinson publish, 
Col. Haggard, besides having been decorated 
for distinguished military services, has also 
written several books. The new volume is 
called Hannibal’s Daughter. 


* * * 


George H. Richmond & Son publish a 
new romance by Frances Forbes- Robertson, 
entitled The Potentate, and built somewhat 
upon the popular Zenda model. The scene 
is laid in medizval times, and in a No Man’s 
Land where things happen as they did in 
Ruritania. The hero is also a villain and an 
artist—a promising combination. 


* * * 


To John Lane—of the Bodley Head—be- 
longs the credit of having introduced Mr. G. 
S. Street to American readers by means of a 
booklet entitled Some Notes of a Struggling 
Genius. These sketches were originally pub- 
lished in the Pall Mall Magazine several 
years ago; but Mr. Street, if he was thena 
struggling genius, is now more or less a 
recognized one. and at any rate whatever he 
has written is worth reading twice. 


* * * 


D. Appleton & Co. have taken to publish- 
ing pamphlet poems, in an attempt possibly 
to revive the old ‘* chap-book ”’ form of lit- 
erature. They lead off with two war-poems 
by Richard Mansfield entitled The Eagle's 
Song and The Charge of Dargai Gap. 


* * * 


The Century Company has secured the 
American rights for the edition of The Life 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, with the famous 
Tissot pictures, published in France by Le- 


mercier. The pictures have been copyrighted 
in this country, and may be exhibited here in 
the autumn. The work will be issued by 
subscription. It was dedicated to Mr Glad- 
stone, who sent an appreciative letter of 
thanks to the author, the Rev. J, Duggan. 


* * * 


The Scribners announce for publication 
early in July a book on a live subject— Manila, 
by Joseph Earle Stevens. The volume will 
have thirty-one full page illustrations, largely 
from photographs by the author, and will tell 
all the things people want to know about our 
prospective colonial capital. 


* * x 


Robert W. Chambers’s latest novel, Ashes 
of Empire, will be issued soon by the F. A. 
Stokes Company. It is a story of two Amer- 
ican newspaper men in Paris during the 
siege by the Prussians and is enlivened by 4 
love story said to be startling. 
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we AS SEEN BY HIM Aa 

weal 

NEW YORK MORE THAN EVER DESERTED THIS 

YEAR —THE AVERAGE MAN WELL DRESSED 
WHEREVER HE MAY HAIL FROM-—BAR- 
GAINS AT THE HABERDASHERS' —A MAN 


IN GRAY A RELIEF FROM THE SUPER- 
FLUITY OF MEN IN BLUE 


Arrived in the city last evening. New- 
I port was a little of a bore just now, and 
I did not have the energy to go to Bar 
Harbor. I amen route to my country seat, 
where I shall play the squire for some weeks. 
How curious New York 1s in midsummer ! 
[think it was Thackeray, or it might have 
been Dickens, who wrote about town out of 
season, and who also gave an excellent sketch 
of a watering-place under similar conditions. 
At present New York is strangely deserted. 
Of the clubs to which I belong one has a roof 
garden, another has arranged an awning over 
a balcony, and chairs are placed out there for 
a quiet smoke after dinner, and a third has a 
cool and comforting outlook on a gray church 
just now smothered in“ivy. These all are 
enticing spots enough for the few days pre- 
ceding the week end, when everybody goes 
out of town, But this year they are all de- 
serted. The theatres are closed and the 
music halls drag on wearily. Many of the 
younger men have gone to the war, some 
with a patriotic spirit, others from a love of 
adventure ; but in the horrible reality each 
has proved himself a hero. While the clubs 
are deserted, I see the same crowd of the un- 
employed lolling on the park benches and 
the same horde of beggars invest Fifth Ave- 
nue and Broadway. It is the jeunesse dorée 
which has gone to the war, and not the so- 
called ‘* multitude.” 

The latter hang around the newspaper bul- 
letins and read the ‘*news.’’ They have 
others to fight for them and bring them 
glory, and their cause is taken up by the So- 
cialistic press, which sneers at the millionaire 
and the man of education. Here and there 
I have met bands of swarthy Cubans, who 
also find New York in the dog days a de- 
lightful place of refuge, especially when they 
have the flower of this country to fight their 
battles for them. 

But putting aside these reflections, which 
do not belong to this column, there is one 
eature of this town in midsummer which 
has struck me very forcibly. The hotels and 
the restaurants are crowded with strangers, 
and country cousins, so to speak, are at the 
clubs. A few years ago it was an easy matter 
to tell the ** provincial’’ by his dress and his 
manner, To day it is impossible, except that 
perhaps our friend from Kalamazoo is much 
better groomed than Bobbie Van Stuyvesant 
of the Knickerbocker. The New York men, 
too secure in their notion of superiority, have 
grown careless, and the western and southern 
men feel, perhaps, that they should be on 
their mettle in the metropolis, and, if any- 
thing, are a bit too much dressed for this 
time of the year. But have I not also seen 
scores of New York men appear with top hats 
and frock coats the morning of landing at 
Liverpool, as if they were going to step right 
out into the Park ? 

I have no doubt that the show windows of 
the haberdashers are particularly attractive to 
the out-of-town men, just at this time, but 
in most of them I have seen but a repetition 
of Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
There may be novelties, but I really fai’ to 
see them. One shop is having a sale of col- 
ored shirts, ready made, with cuffs attached, 
for $1. I was rather struck with this, as the 
shirts were white linen and not Madras, and 
the designs small hair stripes and tiny figures 
in blue or black. Just now these shirts are 
not the fashion, but as they are worn a great 
deal in England, I think an investment by 
the man who buys garments from the block 
would not be unwise. I am so tired of these 
wide stripes of blue and pink, and every shop 
has a plentitude of these. The linen and 
Percale tie has gone out of fashion as also have 
those of cotton, but one sees many in the 
shops. There is an idea that the blue and 
white foulards are the most chic and really 
swell. I think they are more reliably smart 
than any other about which I know. I fear 








that my remarks concerning the inevitable 
blue flannel have been taken in such earnest, 
or is it a bit of patriotism that prompts 


- nearly every other man you meet to be dressed 


in blue? It is an absolute relief to see a man 
in gray. 

In hats, also, I have noticed that the rough 
straw has taken entirely the place of the 
smooth, I have always thought a rough straw 
smarter. The manufacturies are pouring forth 
a multitude of hats and shoes, and really 
they are very nice looking and quite cheap. 
In fact, to-day one can can get much better 
clothes in New York than in England, and 
the workmanship, even of the ready made, is 
far superior. In these arts of peace I take a 
great pride in my country, and as I have 
said on several occasions, if it were attacked 
by an enemy I would willingly go to its de- 
fence, but I suppose that otherwise I am de- 
void of sentiment. When all this strife is 
over I expect quite a revival in fashions, and 
as I see that women are wearing Dewey jack- 
ets with braid 4 la Manila, I have no doubt 
that next summer willsee that we adopt many 
of the fashions of these islands of the far 
southeast. 

When these scattered reflections have been 
sifted, I find that I am already tired of the 
city in mid-summer. I have no doubt that 
one can live quite comfortably in New York 
during the dog days, but mere existing is, 
after all, not living. We want to be with 
the crowd, if not in the midst of it, and a 
town out of season brings with it a sense of 
desertion. One is alone amid familiar sur- 
roundings which accentuate your solitude. If 
you meet a man you know, he is just about 
to catch a boat oratrain. And strange, I 
have experienced this same sense of desertion 
in London and in Paris, although, on the 
other Continent, there is less of the common- 
place and more to interest one and to make 
a few days out of season not such an intoler- 
able bore. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- | 


ITED INCOMES 
LINEN TAILOR-MADE AND FIT “ACCESSORIES 
Ouble veils, a golden brown over a 
black dotted net, and linen or crash 
suits mark midsummer temperature 
on our streets. 


and simplicity as well as for quiet elegance, 
for one may be as distinguished in linen as 
in velvet. 

Instead of russet or black ties the feet may 
be dressed with ties matching the crash or 
linen. Women who understand the proprie- 
ties of dress will wear such gowns and shoes 
only in appropriate weather, as the beauty of 
all dress is its fitness. On cool days we have 
our foulards, our brilliantines, light wool 
veilings, and in still lower temperature our 
summer serges and cloths, 


FOULARD AS IT SHOULD AND SHOULD NOT BE 
MADE UP 


No dress has met with such general ad- 
miration as the foulard for indoor and outdoor 
wear, especially the latter, They are so 
feminine and carry about an air of refinement 
in color and design, and are so gracefully 
managed with white trimmings that all evi- 
dence of loudness and splash is extinguished. 
Now and then there will be seen an attempt 
to make stunning effects with this simple 
material, but that moment the beauty of the 
gown is destroyed and the appearance of the 
wearer is a failure. For instance, take two 
foulard gowns, one a brown figured in white 
and a blue with white design, both charming 
materials. The brown foulard has a skirt 
with a fitted flounce, but simple and per- 
fectly hung. In this respect the blue and 
white foulard skirt is also faultless, though 
the latter has three narrow fitted flounces laid 
on flat and edged with a narrow/ white silk 
piping—for that reason much less simple in 
reality, yet equally quiet looking. 

The brown bodice has a white embroidered 
batiste yoke in the back with triple revers in 
front, which open over a dressy front of 
dotted mousseline de soie crossed with lace in- 
sertions of Maltese, an edge of this pretty lace 
bordering the revers and trimmings with 
white silk plaitings, the neck of front, as well 





as the foulaid neck plaitings in the middle of 
the back. 


The blue and white bodice had the lower 


part fitted in corselet shape with very choice 
guipure, but the yoke instead of being of lace 
to match is of leaf-green taffeta finely tucked 
with caps to match over the tops of the 
sleeves. 


WHERE THE FAULT LIES 
The overdone expression comes from those 


three green silk adjuncts, and makes the gown 
commonplace at once, whereas if the upper 
bodice fronts had been of plaited or shirred 
foulard, the back flat and seamless, with a 
pretty neck band of the same shade of blue 
silk and lace, or entirely of white, the gown 
would have been as much of a success as the 
brown and white one. 


MODELS FOR BATHING COSTUMES 
Bathing suits should be fitted to the figure» 


or altered into a proper fit when bought ready 
made. 
just now—trims a black or blue gown very 
prettily, and is out of the usual shop style 
— very good taste in this model, and so easily 
made of serge. 
the belt, but flaring gores reaching below the 
knee. 
avove bust line, and open in the throat heart- 
shape, and fastening a little on the left side, 
the neck finished by a white serge sailor col- 
lar, straight across the back and shoulders, 
but slashed in double pointed revers in front. 
Short puff sleeves. 

show below the skirt 
around the bottom of the skirt seven rows of 
white serpentine braid, and on the collar 
stitch as many rows as the depth of collar 
will allow. 
with two rows and cover the white serge belt 
with several rows of similar biaid. 
long bathing hose either of black or dark 
blue serge, with white canvas slippers and 


White woo! lace—if one can buy it 


Skit with little fulness at 


Blouse bodice with five-inch tucks 


The knickeis do not 
For trimming stitch 


Finish the band of short sleeves 


Wear 











AMERICA’S 


Surely nothing is more ap- | 


propriate or looks in better form for shopping | 


than tailor-made gray or beige linens or 
crashes, if the crashes are not too coarse. 
On the other hand, nothing is more painful 


than to see elaborate silk gowns in which a | 


woman looks so constrained, so uncomfort- 
able when flitting over scorching pavemen’s. 
There is nothing like white ribbon belting 


and neck trimming, as well as white fronts, | 
as a combination with these cool linen,tones, | 


with which they are in touch for freshness 





Dressing) 


3 The best Shoe Dressing in the world 
The genuine is made only by Robert § 


2H Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- § 
facturer of the famous , 


VICI KID 


p Ask your dealer for Vici Leather { 
’ Dressing, and be sure the trade-} 
mark with the name of the maker, § 
3is on each box or bottle. Imita- § 
6 tions may ruin your shoes. : 
A book 
dress 


; shoes, mailed free. 
3 ROBERT H. FOEKDEZERER, Philade., Pa. 
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GREAT 
RESORTS 








As Americans are likely to spend the sum- 
mer in the United States they will want to 
find the most comfortable means of reaching 
* America’s Great Resorts.’’ 
the case, their thoughts will naturally turn to 
*¢ America’s Greatest Railroad,’’ the New 


York Central. More summer and health 


| resorts are located along its lines and reached 
| by its through Parior and Sleeping Cars than 
| any other railroad. 


A copy of “America’s Great Resorts," 
will be sent free, post paid, on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 37 


This being | 
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| to Drink 
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As Delightfu 


_as it’s easy to make. 


Fill bow! with ice, pour contents of bottle over 
same—it’s ready for use. For a delicious Claret 
Cup, add one pint of good Claret to one quart of 
Club Punch. Fruits in season may be added. 
For an afternoon tea, ev omag 


tertaining easy. Forsale by dealers. Preparec 








The new lining. Adapted alike for the lining of a heavy 


winter dress or light evening gown. 
Lighter than silk and stronger. 


wears better. 


Looks like silk and 
Every piece 


of genuine NEARSILK has a tag attached to the end 


stamped “‘ NEARSILK.” 


All imitations lack the remarkable qualities of 
genuine NEARSILK, and are apt to ruin your gown. 
The black of these goods is of the famous NUBIAN dye. 


Trademark registered. 


party, yacht, or pleats. it makes en- 
and guaranteed by 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, Conn.: New York ; London, 


j 
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white licings. Normandy kerchief on the 
head of red and blue block plaid, or solid blue, 
white, or red twilled silk. Ifa high neck is 
desired, insert a blue serge triangle crossed 
with the braid in front. 


THE FLAT OR BLOUSELESS BODICE 


Gown makers and their patrons fought shy 
of models in the spring which had flat bodices, 
and quite disputed the idea that such bodices 
would take with us until all thought of them 
passed out of their reckoning. Now they are 
beginning to awaken to the fact that they 
were mistaken by seeing very smart women 
coming out with the latest creations without 
a vestige of blouse in front. True, the lower 
part of the bodice 1s covered with cross trim- 
ming in flat folds, rows of insertions of lace or 
insettings of embroidery divided by shirrings or 
tucking of mousseline de sove or collarettes of 
guipure inverted to fit the figure. This style of 
bodice in connection with sleeves void of all top 
drapery reminds one of fashion plates dating 
from the fifties when the French Court dic- 
tated the fashions of Europe and America. 
This style of bodice fasiens at the side on 
the left, as it is high and closed in front, the 
upper part having yoke-shaped insettings of 
lace or some transparent effect over a colored 
silk lining or when the lining is lowover the 
bare shoulders, 


DANCE GOWNS AT LOW COST 


An excellent manager is a young woman 
who seldom can afford to buy more than two 
dancing frocks for the season but spends 
wisely when she orders them from the best 
establishments. Whatever may be the style 
of trimming on those two gowns this clever 
girl duplicates at a shop on Sixth Avenue, 
noted for its ribbons and laces, selecting nat- 
urally a different color if it be ribbon and 
making a pronounced change in general. 
With many yards of mousseline de soie she is 
equipped to produce an entirely new gown 
effect, the preparations for which go on in 
her odd moments of leisure, especial oppor- 
tunity being the occasional rainy day. 


OUR TRAVELING COMMIS- 
SIONER 


BRUSSELS ANOTHER PARIS——-THE DRIVING AND 
WHEELING—A NEW GOWN EFFECT AC- 
CURATELY DESCRIBED—DO NOT 
WEAR GOLD CHAINS 


B= 10 Juty.—My journeyings are 


the wanderings of an optimist. One 

meets so many people taking their 
pleasure sadly that I am sure that there is no 
danger of a too laughing world. What could 
be more lovely than Brussels on a July day? 
All the trees so freshly green, the air so 
sweet and the whole world in new gowns, for 
it has been a very late and cold spring here as 
everywhere. 

Fancy riding along the lovely wide rue 
Royale with its pretty shops, past the park, 
the mountains, the royal palace, out through 
the long Avenue Louise with its splendid 
pavement, its wide path and rows of trees and 
its charming homelike. looking houses, to the 
Bois. And then to leave the carriage and 
wander on the soft turf and take one’s after- 
noon tea at a dear little restaurant instead of 
prosaically at home. 

Do you not think I have put on my rose- 
colored glasses? The victorias all have rub- 
ber tires and one musical bell on the shaft, 
Everybody and anybody, especially the any- 
body, it seemed to me, rides a bicycle, The 
women are in culottes, ail very well cut and 
not in the least objectionable for the wheel. 

1 have been devoting myself a little to chif- 
fons—as my friend Lady A—— says, what 
woman ever gets away from that ?>—and when 
I admired the lovely dinner gown she was 
wearing, she confided to me that she made it 
herself, and that she makes everything ex- 
cept her tailor gowns. So you see that it is 
not only your humble servant who is always 
greedy of ideas but even the very haute 
noblesse ; for Lord A has a very good title 
indeed, and has just come intoa large prop- 
erty. He is here ona diplomatic mission 
and Lady A came over with him, 

Brussels is really a little Paris, and some- 
mes I think the things are really prettier 


here. I have seen some charming gowns. 
One worthy of telling you of has just been 
brought out for a friend of mine—a pre'ty 
brunette who amused me in le petit quatre 
d’ heure before luncheon in exhibiting it. It 
is of soft cerise satin mirror—not the stiff 
kind, but soft and supple—arranged in the 
most original way to seem shaded with black 
mousseline de soie. The foundation is the 
cerise silk, cut as they all are—en fourrure— 
very full at the bottom and with a slight 
train. 
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OUR TRAVELING 


which are cut in scallops edged with black 
velvet; the next has two layers. The 
next, one layer of muslin edged with a lit- 
tle cerise ruche. The left side comes over 
the right and fastens with a square bow of 
black velvet, and opens a little again toward 
the waist to show the chemisette of plissé 
cerise mousseline like the side of skirt. The 
sleeves repeat the motif beginning light at 
the hand. It is so difficult to describe such 
a gown that I send you a drawing, which is, 
I fear, disloyal to my friend, for original 
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COMMISSIONER 


(See article on this page) 


The back is plain, but on the right side 
is a vertical plissé of cerise mousseline de soie 
finished by a ruche of the same toward the 
back and also toward the front, then three 
rows of black velvet ribbon widening toward 
the bottom. From that, commencing about 
ten inches from the bottom of the skirt, come 
shaped pieces of the silk outlined with black 
velvet ribbon ; first a ribbon like the skirt, 
the next covered with one layer of silk mus 
lin, the next with two, and so on to five, the 
last, therefore, almost black. These end at 
the extreme side on the left with the same 
treatment—a swiss ruche and the three grad- 
uated rows of velvet. The bodice was plain 
behind with three layers of the black muslin 
like the first. Jacket, or simulated jackets, 


gowns are difficult to find and most expensive 


when found. It is for ideas that we pay, and 
to be gowned differently from our neighbors 
—apropos of not doing as one’s neighbor 
does. 

Do not wear a gold chain with pearls or 
any other stone, or a gay feather boa, or an 
empire comb in tortoise-shell, for that is what 
everybody does, and the sight thereof is a 
weariness to the eye. 


I must tell you that if you are getting | 
summer petticoats have one made of brocade | 


with a deep flounce of the brocade with a 
narrower one of plain silk of the prevailing 
color on the edge covered with a light lace 
flounce, a little ruche of the plain silk joining 
the deep flounce to the skirt. 





DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONs 
Ig. 5174—Riding habit of gray linep, 
F Jacket cut long over the hips, 
heavily stitched revers, and small flap 
pockets, inside band of white piqué wor, 
around the neck, bright red tie and black 
derby or straw hat—the straw hat is better fo, 
summer use. 

Fig. 5175—Blue piqué, Spanish flounce 
skirt and eton jacket, with white liney 
collar and revers braided. Leg-o’-muttop 
sleeves with little turn-over cuffs to match 
revers. Mull vest, and cravat of lace, 
Napolion-shaped hat trimmed with pink rose; 
and stiff ribbon ends. 

Fig. 5176—Pink chambray morning 
gown. Plain skirt. Bodice trimmed with 
embroidery insertion and little ruffles op 
revers reaching to the waist. Full vest of 
tucked organdie. Collar of pink taffeta 
ribbon, also the g'rdle. 

Fig. 5201—Pale blue gros-grain afternoon 
bodice with tucked front. Over the bodice 
is worn a velvet ribbon bodice which is made 
of one-inch black velvet ribbon cat stitched 
to gathers with black rope silk. Square tabs 
finished in the centre with small rhine. 
stone buttons are sewn tothe front. Shoulder 
caps and cuffs are made in the same way, 
Lace collar and cravat. 

Fig. 5204—White taffeta skirt tucked in 
groups of three; yoke left plain. Shoulder 
straps of tucks running in opposite directions 
and bound around with black velvet latticed 
on silk. Sleeves made with groups of tucks, 
except at the top, where it is tucked solid to 
within four inches of arm hole.  Latticed 
collar, girdle, bow and cuffs, two straps ex- 
tend down either side the front from the 
shoulder to the belt, and are also latticed, 
Hat of lace, black wings and white roses. 

Fig. 5217—Novelty material in gauze 
effect with silk stripes. Plain skirt with 
flounce cut full and headed with black chan- 
tilly insertion in a waved design. Bloused 
bodice with deep hanging revers outlined 
with lace and appliquéd with lace; front of 
accordionp-laited ficelle lace. Collar of ma- 
terial treated with insertion and a plisse of 
lace above. Butterfly rosette of lace, caught 
with a fancy buckle, stretches across the 
front of the vest. Two large buttons on 
either side show beneath the revers. The 
sleeves are made with bias cords four inches 
apart, extending from the hands to the 
shoulder ; plissé of lace at the wrist. 

Fig. 5218— Blue dimity inlet with valen- 
ciennes insertion, Redingote-cut under-pet- 
ticoat of white organdie and lace. Kerchief 
of white mull worn over the shoulders and 
knotted in a soft bow at the bust—the redin- 
gote is trimmed around with a three-inch 
organdie ruffle, Hat of fancy braid and tips 

Fig. 5220—Dinner frock of pale green 
dotted mousseline de soie. Bodice cut 
round, far off the shoulders, corded, havinga 
double ruffle, which finishes the top. Little 
puffed sleeves with two cords and a frill from 
beneath which extend long, wrinkled sleeves, 
Full, gored skirt, trimmed at bottom witha 
deep flounce edged with a quilling of plain 
green chiffon. The flounce is joined to the 
skirt with a puff corded at top and bottom; 
plain chiffon sash tied in the back. There 
is a silver looking taffeta which comes in 
green and white, shaded, that would be very 
dainty for the lining of this gown. 

Fig. 5223—Neopolitan small hat in white 
soft mousseline de soie, white with red dots, 
and black quills are effectively used as trim- 
ming. 

Fig. 5224—Ecru straw turned back from 
the face and trimmed with brown ribbon vel- 
vet bow caught with rhinestone buckle, 
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osette at either side the bow with a rhine- 
stone button in the centre. Two brown Prin- 
ess-of- Wales feathers come from the back and 
stand up over the front very high. 

Fig. §225—Black lace braid toque. 
Trimmed with chiffon, rosettes and cherries. 
Large cream chiffon bow at the throat. 

Fig. 5226—Large black chiffon hat. 
Turned up in front and trimmed with black 
velvet and gauze ribbon bow; on the back 
there are quantities of black feathers. 

Fig. 5227—Soft black chip turned up at 
one side with tips and a turquoise velvet bow. 

Fig. 5231—Lace dinner bodice with heart- 
shaped gros-grain front and back. The silk 
is outlined with a satin ribbon quilling and 
a scroll. Skirt of gros grain made Spanish 
founce and sweeping girdle of black satin. 

Fig. 5232+—Blue and white dotted swiss. 
Spanish flounce; Skirt headed with a band 
of blue taffeta ribbon finished at top and 
bottom with a ruche of plain footing. 
Another ruche of footing is sewn about four 
inches from the bottom of the flounce. 
Bodice made full and gathered on to a little 
round guimpe of embroidery. Ruched foot- 
ing put across the front in half squares. 
Long wrinkled sleeves with a little flare cuff 
over the hand, Blue taffeta girdle finished 
at the side with a rosette from which an end 
of ribbon extends to the yoke where another 
rosette holds it in place. Soft white chip 
hat trimmed with blue feathers and chiffon. 

Fig. 5233—Dainty afternoon frock of 
mauve nun’s_ veiling, seven-gore skirt 
trimmed with bands of lace embroidered in 
mauve silk. Mauve moss trimming outlines 
these bands at top and bottom, and is put on 
in scollops. Bodice bloused over the girdle 
and treated with same trimming as skirt, 
Vest of soft silk gauze in palest yellow. 
Plain sleeves, with the exception of a puff at 
the top. Cuff made of lace and moss trim- 
ming. The girdle is of a deeper shade of 
mirror velvet. 

Fig. §235—Rough morning hat worn over 
the face and trimmed with wings, tips and a 
black rosette. Atthe back there is a large 
bow of dotted ribbon 

Fig, 5239—-Smart hat in hunter's green, 
hunter’s green velvet ribbon bow held with 
old rhinestone buckle, Pale blue tips and 
pale blue velvet rosette at back. 
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Fig. 5241—Light mignonette green cloth 
cape lined with deep cream satin, The cape 
is cut short in front and long at the back. 
Stitched bands of satin extend from the re- 
vers around the cape which is cut round at 
the corners. Revers and funnel collar are 
treated with broader stitched bands. 


FRONT PAGE 


Morninc orn Luncneon Frocx of white 
India silk, gathered skirt trimmed with two 
full ruffles at the bottom, each headed with deep 
écru lace insertion. Finely tucked sleeves 
and guimp, the sleeves fit the arm tight until 
near the shoulder, where they graduate into 
atucked puff with a space of plain silk in 
between. A little jacket effect is trimmed 
with insertion and fastens on the shoulder 
and under the arm, beneath this the silk is 
gathered very full and caught in with a girdle 
of pale violette figured taffeta, collar of the 
same with a_ chiffon frill above. White 
Napoleon straw hat trimmed with chiffon 
and lilacs. 


PAGE 53 


House Gown built of lace and silk crépe. 
Guimpe sleeves and deep flounce are made of 
soft cream all-over lace, accordion-plaited, 
the crépe forms an apron over the flounce, 
and is edged with an embroidered band. 
Skirt finished at the bottom with the band. 
Bodice fastens in the back, and is trimmed 
with the same embroidered band. 

Littte Grret’s Frock of soft white mull, 
full skirt and bodice, guimpe and sleeves of 
lace, rues around the shoulders and at the 
bottom of the skirt of lace ; apple-blossom pink 
silk gauze sash, 


THE INFANT IN SUMMER-——PAGE 54 


Inrant’s Summer Croak of white satin 
foulard with a valenciennes balayeuse. From 
asmall round yoke of corded satin foulard 
falls a cape of white lisse covered with encir- 
cling ruffles of valenciennes. The shirred lisse 
cap has a ruche of lace about the face and 
nape, and lisse strings, 

Nounou’s dress of black cachemire is fin- 
ished with hemstitched white lawn apron, 
cravat and cap, the last with long muslin 
streamers from a bow at the back. 





TWO LATEST TURN OF FASHION—PAGE 55 


Two Lace Tomwetrtes—One of écru 
grosse guipure over white satin and white 
flaited chiffon, the trailing shaped skirt very 
long in front and sides as well as behind. 
The surplice bodice leaves the throat bare 
save for a jeweled dog collar or a white feather 
boa (this is to be fastened with a brooch at 
the belt), the surplice closed under three 
wheel rosettes of white chiffon stabbed with 
crystal buttons, the belt a folded one of tur- 
quoise satin. The sleeves are long and tight, 
and but slightly bigger than the top of the 
arm, drooping or pouching not at all, the 
absence of any jockey marking this frock as 
of le grand chic. The white straw hat has a 
narrow brim behind and a low crown banded 
with a black velvet ribbon with a small bow 
directly in the back, The brim in front is 
wider and turned back flat against the crown 
over the temple, a rosette of turquoise satin 
and a white plume set against it. 

Of white Chantilly lace is the second skirt, 
mounted over pale blue satin, the jacket of 
black taffeta with an Eton front and two 
slender coat tails behind falling a third of the 
way down the skirt. The jacket is trimmed 
with incrustations of écru lace and has a row 
of buttons on the fronts, these olive shaped jet 
ones, the shoulder collar taking the place of 
revers. A blouse beneath is of plaited white 
muslin, a white Chantilly lace scarf forming 
the cravat bow high up next the chin. The 
small hat of white chip is in the new shape first 
worn in Sardou’s Pamela in Paris this spring, 
the brim bending down close to the head on 
each side, bonnet fashion, scooping up a bit 
in front to give room for the fluffy mass of 
short curls that has taken the place of the 
rolled pompadour on advanced dressers, the 
back brim shooting up straight and filled in 
with the curly top coil of hair (or it may be 
banked with small blossoms). Its trimming 
consists of a binding of black velvet ribbon, 
a round bunch of forget-me-nots on one side, 
on the other a wheel rosette of turquoise satin 
with a crystal centre. 


MIDDLE PAGES 


Lert Ficure—Evening gown of yellow 
silk. The skirt is finished with a Spanish 
flounce headed by two rows of Persian em- 
broidery, Belt of brown velvet, blouse front 
of yellow silk. Boléro jacket and puffs of 
fine yellow embroidery edged with Persian 
embroidery and a narrow plissé of mousseline 
de soie. The boléro is fastened in front with 
a bow of velvet. 

Centre Ficure—Evening gown of grena- 
dine over white silk, long mousquetaire 
sleeves unlined. Fall of black lace over 
white around the décolletage, edged with 
black velvet, finished in a bow on the 
shoulder, 

Ricut Ficure —Dinner gown of embroid- 
ered écru mull over light blue silk. The 
ruffles on the skirt and bodice, also blouse 
front, are of plain mull headed with fine écru 
embroidery. Belt of turquoise blue velvet. 


PAGE 59 
SEASIDE FROCKS 


Lert-Hanp Ficure—Gray organdie over 
light green lining. Seven-gored skirt, en 
traine, trimmed with a ruffle put on V shape, 
about half a yard from the bottom of the 
skirt. Simple bodice, fastening in the back ; 
two box-plaits are included in the shoulder 
seams, and are appliquéd with a little lace 


design. Small square yoke of lace and collar 
of lace. White or gray organdie sash, ac- 
cording to taste. Toque of gray straw and 
wings. 


Lower Lert-Hanp Ficure—Very smart 
little afternoon frock of taffeta. The ground 
is white, covered with large discs in soft 
Persian coloring. The polonaise fits tight in 
the back and hangs free in front. A bias 
flounce of silk covered with a narrow flounce 
of lace forms a flat collar around the neck, 
and is tied with a soft chiffon bow at the 
bust, and then continues around the polo- 
naise. Vest of chiffon. Elbow sleeves fin- 
ished with a ruffle and tied in with chiffon. 
Skirt tight fitting and trimmed with a deep 
lace flounce at the bottom put on with chif- 
fon quilling ; eight inches above this flounce 
three rows of lace insertion are sewn on flat. 





Leghorn hat, turned up in front and trimmed 
with apple blossoms and black taffeta ro- 
settes. 

Lower Ruicut Ficure.—White organdie 
frock, simply made, large mull stock and 
bow. Toque of écru stiaw veiled in turquoise 
tulle, and trimmed with black tips and tur- 
quoise rosettes fastened with rhinestone orna- 
ments, 

Ficure in Distance—Canve of black 
Chantilly, chiffon and moiré, The cape 
extends over the shoulders and has a yoke of 
Chantilly over white satin ; from this yoke 
two ruffles are sewn, one of chiffon edged 
with a tiny quilling, and the other of lace, 
high collar of lace and two long moiré ends 
caught with rosettes of white mirror velvet. 
Smart little bonnet of lace and wings. 





Uprer Ficgure—Pale pink dimity. Bod- 
ice shirred on cords and draped to the left 
shoulder, fastened with an olive-green ro- 
sette; two frills fall loosely over the under 
tight-fitting bodice. Long shirred sleeves 
and girdle of green with rosette fastening. 
Long, graceful skirt, trimmed with little 
quillings of dimity. 

Lower Mivpte Ficure—Attiactive after- 
noon gown in black chiffon with chenille 
dots, Full skirt with three small ruffles at 
bottom, Bodice made with shoulder ruffles 
which outline a shirred yoke; two ruffles 
meet the shoulder ruffles and narrow into 
the belt. Sleeves are shirred and finished at 
hand with a plissé; over the sleeves are 
loosely hung heavy silk cords, Girdle collar 
and two-looped bow of palest blue satin. 
Large picture hat trimmed with black tips. 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months; i. @., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; @ paper nine months old is 30 
cents; @ paper one year old is 375 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 
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VICTORY 
CROWNS 
OUR ARMS 


AMERICANS, both on sea and land, have shown 
the world what 

AMERICAN energy and pluck can accomplish; but 
while our noble soldiers and sailors 
have shown what 

AMERICAN valor is in WAR, 

AMERICAN achievements in the peaceful arts 
demand attention. Perhaps in no 
other branch of industry have 

AMERICAN brains and skill accomplished more 
than in the Textile world, and here 

GILBERT takesthe lead. The latest triumph 
in the finishing art is 


GILBERT’S SEA ISLAND SILK 


and SEA ISLAND SILK SKIRTING 


MADE IN. AMERICA 
BY AMERICANS 
FOR EVERY AMERICAN woman 


Every patriotic AMERICAN dealer is certain to have them 
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“S/GNEO SPECIAL 
DES VOGUE 


THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YORK 








